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ABOVE THE CLOUDS 
By JOSEPH N. PATTERSON. 
mx} 1. [S now the time of year, when the lover of the beau- 
) tiful, and the tourist in search of a new senastion, by 
a trip of less than half a day to our near-by mountain 





tops, may actually gaze upon the silver lining of the 
under world’s clouds, and look out over that inspiring 
scéne of snowy loveliness, known as the “sea of fog.” For those 
who have never stood above the billowy whiteness of these arctic- 
looking acres, spreading over land and sea as far as the eye can 
reach, the sight is one of the most impressive and beautiful in 
the range of things unattained, and is, without question, one of 
the most novel and satisfying experiences that can be attained with 
anything like the same small expenditure of time, money, and 
energy. 

As one stands on the lofty summit of Mt. Wilson “above the 
clouds,” and in wonder and awe, feasts his eyes for the first 
time upon the endless: expanse of frigid-looking clouds, reaching 
to the far-off horizon, he is lifted, as it were, into another world— 
the “frozen north” of the fur-robed Esquimaux and the dog-sled— 
and it is-doubtful if the appearance of the latter upon the scene 
would occasion any surprise, so complete is the mental transpo- 
sition. 

This chilly feeling of sympathy with the Arctic pictures we 
have carried from earliest childhood in our. memory, is the first 
sensation awakened in the mind of the onlooker, while the next 
is the thought of what is beneath the clouds—a forcing of the 
imagination to. the realization that this before it is not a frozen 
ice field, but a-eurtain of fog, and a recalling to the memory of 
the totally different picture of the verdant valley, the burnished, 
glistening surface ofthe far-away ocean, and the outspread build- 
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ings of the cities, which but yesterday, flashing in the sun, offered 
a pleasing panorama to the eye. 

As the sun's rays brighten this fluffy-looking canopy of the 
hustling, bustling city beneath, one speculates on the value of an 
airship, with which to go sailing like a bird over this vast sea, 
or pictures himself on a pair of snow shoes striking out over that 
shining pathway toward the fiery glories of the setting sun. 

One wonders just how close the leaden-colored bottom of 
this beautiful floor is to the hurrying throngs of the city’s streets, 
and whether it is drizzling upon these workers of the other world, 
or they are speaking of a “high fog,” with not the slightest refer 
ence to the sunshiny, mountain-capped world of brightness above 
the clouds. 

How many of those hurrying, ant-like creatures, miles beneath, 
the mind asks itself, have themselves been above the clouds, 
and, having been, stop to realize that it is not a leaden-colored 
sky they are living under, but only a flooring, stretched between 
the prosaic workshop and the theater beautiful, where nature’s 
glories are playing for the eye of those who have been fortunate 
enough to gain admission. 

So much for the thoughts suggested by the novelty and mys 
tery of looking down upon our clouds for the first time—of find 
ing one’s self in the novel position of standing above what he has 
been accustomed to walk beneath and look up at all his life 
since first, as a barefoot boy lying on his back among the clover 
blossoms, he pictured a menagerie of animals, and war-like hosts 
of fighters, out of the white banks hurrying overhead 

“Once seen, all seen,’ might be imagined as true of being 
above the clouds. But such is not the case, as there are many 
varying conditions, and one day is not apt to be any more like 
another than are two sunsets. 

The low fog of breakfast-time suggests chiefly the broad, level 
vastness of the ice-field or the calm ocean, though it resembles 
the latter in form only, and not in color. A sunrise on this un 
broken expanse of calmness is of a softness well worth seeing, 
and remembering. 

From Mt. Wilson, though the light of the rising sun is cast 
aslant the fog, it always comes up from behind the mountains to 
the east, while in setting it sinks beneath the clouds. 

The fog rises as the day advances and in the seasons of lighter 
fogs dissipates before the heat of the sun, showing the greenness 
of the valley as beneath a curtain at first, and later breaking into 
white patches, having the true shape of clouds, drifts about the 
distant mountains, or hangs over the cities. 

The heavier fogs hold together throughout the day, and ad- 
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vancing steadily up the cafons, outline the rugged pine and spruce 
trees in cold, white settings, creeping at last to the very feet of 
the onlooker, while the surrounding peaks loom up as islands in 
a vast ocean. 

Some mornings, when the air currents beneath are stronger, 
the first warm tints of the sun reveal great soft banks of silvery 
clouds, rising like icebergs, almost on a level with the eye. As 
the day advances, the fog, spurred on by the wind, will rise in 
beautiful geyser-like columns straight toward the heavens, from 
out the broad level of the sea, and then, as the whole rises in real 
fog effect, the canons will be filled with silvery, cold-looking mist ; 
the pine-clad profile of the sloping ridges and of Mr. Harvard 
looms boldly forth in black silhouette against the white; the suc- 
cessive elevations of more distant Mt. Lowe, Markham, and coni- 
cal San Gabriel are swallowed; and the great banks of cloud, 
rolling and tossing like billows, slowly engulf all land in sight. 

Again the playful air-currents will carry the cloud-banks 
and the veil-like curtains of whiteness hundreds of feet above the 
onlooker, in white outline against the blue dome of the heavens, 
while Mt. Wilson is left like a great amphitheater in the sunlight, 
causing one to realize most fully that he is among the clouds, 
where but a few moments previously he stood above them. 

One of the most entrancing effects is produced when the 
clouds, rising slowly throughout the day, and driven by the wind, 
will roll in immense billows of snowy fluffiness at evening, gath- 
ering new tints of gold and rose-colored loveliness, as the ruddy 
sun dips out of sight to the West. 

The fog always has its inception to the South of Mt. Wilson, 
filling the great broad valley and extending out to, or over, the 
sea, but some of the most beautiful effects are to be enjoyed when 
it flows into the back valley of the San Gabriel river’s West Fork, 
to the North and East, and the canon of the Big Santa Anita to 
the East of Mt. Wilson. 

Combing over the connecting ridges in the thralls of the air 
currents, the fog forms waterfalls and rapids, and fills the valleys 
with silvery lakes and rivers. Looking from Echo Rock, perhaps 
the most artistic of all effects is obtained, when the long valley of 
the West Fork is white beneath the gigantic background of “Old 
Baldy” and the San Gabriel range, and out of this and the lake 
in the Santa Anita cafion, directly under foot, rises the soft, vel- 
vety greenness of the Monrovia hills, close before one. 

Another surprising picture appears when the even level of the real 
storm clouds overhead is curtaining the summits of the high back- 
range, with the fog underneath filling the valley; while at other 
times, a thin white ribbon-like stratum hangs midway between the 
bed of the West Fork and the high mountain wall of the valley, 
capped by San Antonio’s (“Old Baldy’’) 10,000-foot peak. 

Thus, changeful and capricious in mood as a coquettish woman, 
one never knows what the fog is going to do next, when it plays 
among the mountains, nor ever tires of its pleasing vagaries. 

Mt. Wilson, Cal 
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A RED PARASOL IN MEXICO 

By J. TORREY CONNOR 

A SLUMP IN SYNDICATES. 
XII. 

T WAS feast night in the City of Mexico, and 
at the Tivoli Eliseo the Spanish colony was cele 
brating the Fiesta of Covadonga. 

In a far corner of the grounds a military band 
blared and crashed through the martial pro- 
gramme; in another quarter an orchestra of 
stringed instruments, ranged in a circle with the 
maestro sitting in the center, furnished lighter 
and more graceful music for the dancers. 

Here and there were small groups of merry 
makers surrounding some wandering minstrel, 





whose guitar, mandolin, or bandolin timed their 
steps while they clicked the castanuelas, and voci 
ferously chanted a chorus. 

Lights twinkled in the trees of the garden; and in arboreal re 
treats there was much feasting and drinking at small tables, the 
ready laughter bubbling and effervescing as freely as did the 
sidra, which flowed in never-ceasing streams. 

Where the electric light cast a white patch like moonlight, just 
inside the gate, a gypsyish girl in yellow, with the rose of Castile 
in her dark locks, danced the jota with a youth as graceful as 
herself. The flash oi bright eyes, the gleam of teeth, the sinuous 
twistings and turnings of the figures made a striking picture. So 
thought a fair Americana, whose brown eyes, opened to their 
widest extent, and whose berry-red lips, puckered continually in 
an © of surprise and pleasure, attracted many an admiring glance 
from the passers-by. 

“But, Lowell, she is so lovely. Let’s stop and watch her.” 

“There are others,” Lowell observed, with an airy disregard for 
steadiness of speech that would greatly have astonished his friend 
and admirer, the curator. “And besides,” he continued, “it isn't 
proper that you should remain. The youth of the light fantastic 
toe is trying to flirt with you.” 

Polly affected the liveliest interest in the dancer. 

“What eyes he has, Lowell, and what grace!” 

“Come! What will Aunt Zenia say?” 

“Say! Nothing at all. She doesn’t know I’m on the face of 
the earth, at this present moment. All the afternoon she has 
looked at me and smiled absently, and answered ‘yes,’ when she 


should have said ‘no,’ and——” 
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A bevy of dancers whirled across their path, showering confetti 
right and left. The tinted flakes eddied about the two promenaders, 
finding lodgement on the brims of their hats and in the folds of 
their clothing. A handful was flung into Weston’s face by a saucy 
sprite who pranced ahead of him, laughing over her shoulder as 
she ran, and snapping her fingers in lieu of castanuelas. 

“Look, Pauline! What eyes, what grace!” cried Weston. But 
Polly looked the other way and smiled. 

“Shall we go back to the kiosk?” he asked, after a moment's 


silence. 
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WOMEN OF THE FOUNTAIN 


“Oh, they will never miss us, Aunt Zenia and the doctor,” said 
Polly, buoyantly. “They were in the sixth heaven, and by this 
time are anticipating the seventh. As for Zitella and Peter——” 
There was a wistful droop to Polly’s mouth. “Do you love me 
as much—” 

“More,” answered Weston, promptly forestalling the question. 

“Lowell! you do love me? You do? Oh, I was afraid you 
didn’t. I—you really do?” 

“Of course—more than words can express.” 

“T don’t see how you ever came to. I can't keep house, or sew on 
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buttons, or anything. But I'll try—I'll try to be wise, and noble, 


and fine—” 
The sentence was never finished. He had kissed her lips. 


A half hour later Peter and Zitella flew into the vine-embowered 
kiosk where sat Aunt Zenia and Doctor Bolton, Polly and the 
professor, officers and stockholders in the Lost City Syndicate. 
Weston and the father of Miss Zitella had gone forth, at the pro- 
fessor’s suggestion, to discover if anything fit to eat was to be had. 

“El Presidente will be here in twenty minutes or so,” Peter an- 














WOMEN OF THE FOUNTAIN 


nounced. “Better engage seats outside where you can see him. 
We—Zitella and I—have two engaged. We're engaged, too,” he 
added, as an afterthought. Before the recipients of the informa- 
tion could offer their congratulations, the man and the maid had 
vanished into the night. 

“Dear old Peter!” said Polly. “He thinks that’s news!” 

“In the m—matter of n—n—n— of news,” Doctor Bolton began, 





“I m—may s—say that Zenia and I could f—furnish a morsel 
“Elias!” Aunt Zenia reproved. “Is this a fitting time or place 
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tio— 
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“If there is one thing that 1 detest more than another,” said 
the professor, peevishly, “it’s mystery. Why, my dear Zenia, do 
you make all this fuss over the simple fact that you are engaged 
to the doctor? Of course you are engaged—” 

“You may tell them, Elias,” Aunt Zenia consented. 

“No, you t—t—t—tell them.” 

“You couldn't guess in a thousand years what has happened!” 
Aunt Zenia announced. “He can carry out his plans—we shall 
carry them out together—” 

“He? Who? What plans? What are you talking about,” the 
professor demanded. 

Why—er—Doctor Bolton’s plans. He is going with me to 
Kalamazoo; and we shall establish there a medical spring and 
baths.” 

“Oh!” said Polly. “How very nice! Is that all?” 

“Not—not quite. Doctor Bolton and I were married this morn- 
ing,” the lady coyly confessed. 

“Married!” cried Polly and the professor together. 

“Well, why not? I’m old enough to know my own mind, | sup 
pose, and I guess Elias knows his.” 

“Forgive me, Aunt Zenia!” said Polly, contritely. “I didn’t 
mean that, of course. I—you have taken us by surprise, and— 
your dress wasn’t exactly bridal—now was it? Why didn’t you 
put on something festal? But it’s too late for anything but kisses 
and congratulations, and best wishes for your future happiness.” 

“This is a surprise,” said the professor. “It certainly is. I con- 
gratulate you Bolton. Zenia is a first-class cook. Come outside 
and have a cigar. Perhaps the ladies would like to talk it over.” 

“T didn’t know—Elias had no idea—I'll tell you just how it 
was,” Aunt Zenia volunteered as soon as they were alone. “We 
were on our way to the photograph-supply place on San Francisco 
street—I was so surprised to see Elias, this morning; and when 
I mentioned that | was going to the photograph-supply place, he 
said he would go, too... Well, on San Francisco street—you know 
where the photograph-supply place is? No? It’s on San Francisco 
street and not more than. three blocks away lives a Methodist par- 
son. We had gone about a block .beyond, when Elias said: 
‘Zenia—’ you can’t imagine -how ‘it startled me to be called by my 
first name—‘Zenia, don’t you want to get. married?” 

“What did you say?” 

“Depends on whether I’m asked,’ I told him.” 

“What did he say?” 

““T asked you just now.’ Those were his exact words.” 

“And then?” 

“T said that I had often thought that he needed a helpmate, and 
that we would consider the matter closed. He wanted to go right 
back to the parson’s house and be married. I didn’t—er—oppose 
him, for you know how men are—so forgetful. He might not 
have remembered the circumstance—might never have mentioned 
it again. I rushed un to my room to make a few changes in my 
toilet-—couldn’t find a blessed thing I wanted—and we went to 
the parson’s and were married.” 

Doctor Bolton had framed himself in the doorway of the kiosk, 
and was contentedly smoking his cigar. The professor from a 
garden seat watched the passing and repassing of promenaders. 
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THE LADY OF THE MANTILLA 


Under the trees it was dark; but an are lamp flared suddenly 
in the greenery overhead, and figures that were indistinct—drab 
shadows a moment since—became merrymakers, brightening the 


scene with the brave colors of holiday attire. A hand upflung 
tossed a rose to the lady of the mantilla. The tinkle of a guitar 
sounded from a neighboring balcony. A _ gallant somewhere in 


the throng began an impassioned love song; and scores of voices 
took up the refrain. 

On the outskirts of the crowd were the women of the market 
squares, the public fountain and the washing stones—daughters 
of the people—and their novios, each in fiesta bests. Voices called 
gay greetings; laughter rang out. Life’s cares had slipped from 
these grown-up children as a mantle slips from the shoulders. 

“This,” said the professor, as he joined Doctor Bolton, “is a 
waste of valuable time—mere frivolity. It unsettles one for the 
serious things; and it is of things serious that | must be thinking.” 

The two men entered the kiosk, and the professor spoke further: 
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“I have not relinquished my purpose, not at all. The medal will 
yet be mine, I hope, for the Egyptian field offers endless oppor- 
tunities.” 

“Kalamazoo will yet be proud of the name of Snodgrass,” Aunt 
Zenia loyally asserted. 

“‘S—seems to me t—there’s a sudden s—s—slump in syndicates,” 
the doctor observed. “With you in Egypt, and w—w—w— and 
with Zenia and myself in Kalamazoo, w—what is t—t—t— what 
is to become of our venture ?” 

“As no certificates of stock have been issued, we can simply 
drop the matter,” said the professor, easily. 

“There isn't a glass of Milwaukee beer nor a ham sandwich in 
the place,” Mr. Cook, in the doorway, complained. 

“Nor time to order if we had found them,” Weston supplement- 
ed. “It is rumored that the President is coming, and people are 
rushing to the front.” 

“Well f—follow the crowd,” said Doctor Bolton, taking a firm 
hold on Aunt Zenia’s arm. 

‘We may as well see the whole show while we are here,” the 
professor chimed in, as he walked out with Mr. Cook. 

Polly looked at Weston, who held a fold of her dress between 
thumb and forefinger. 

“Why, what—” she began. 

‘Just to make sure you are here,” he explained. “There's plenty 
of time.” 

“Lowell! You didn’t—” 

“[ did,” he shamelessly declared. “Several matters of import- 
ance which I wish to discuss with you can only be discussed in 
private. First, | want to know when you intend to follow your 
aunt’s example.” 

“Who told you?” 

“The doctor, this morning. He told Miss Zitella, and Mr. Cook, 
and Peter. I’m not sure, but I think he whispered it to the elevator 
boy and the policeman on the corner.” 

“Peter is not shy,4 said Polly, laughing. “He proclaims his 
beatific state from the housetops. As for following Aunt Zenia’s 
example—lI'll have to think it over.” 

Weston put out his hand, and Polly laid hers within it. 

“Unless I have hold of you I’m not able fully to believe in the 
realness of things,” he informed her. “Yes, Peter is in a beatific 
state; and we too are happy, aren't we, dear?” 

“There isn’t room in the cup of happiness for one drop more. 
I” 

She stopped. Someone in an adjacent kiosk was singing La 
Golondrina to guitar accompaniment. 

“Does that remind you of our day on the Viga?” Weston asked. 

“I was wondering,” said Polly, slowly, “where | had heard it. 
Now it brings back—everything.” 

After a pause: 

“The afternoon at the cathedral—do you remember it?” 

“Do I? Dear! That was the day when the Princess came back 
to her own. Can't we slip away and go there by ourselves, 
Pauline?” 

“Yes. And afterward— Do you suppose the hyacinths are still 
in bloom on the Viga?” 
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THE DANCERS 


“We'll go there first of all! We will start early in the morning, 
when the market boats are coming down. Shall we lunch at Santa 
Anita, or Ixtacalco? Not that it really matters. Wherever you 
may be, that is Arcadia.” 

“Are you superstitious, Lowell ?” 

The brown eyes with the curious dancing lights were upraised 
to his, and looking into them, Weston forgot to answer. 

“I believe that the little god—the God of Good Luck—had some- 
thing to do with it.” 

“l feel sure of it. Well hang his godship on a chain of fine 
gold—”’ 

“Are you two never coming?” called Peter, at the door. “Hear 
the people shout: ‘iva El Presidente! Viva Porfirio Dias!” 

“It’s something of a descent—from gods to presidents,” said 
Weston, “but— Yes, Peter, we're coming.” 

(THE END.) 
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THE CRAB CATCHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST 
By BONNYCASTLE DALI 
ILL, along the deeply penetrating arms of the sea, called 
canals, sounds and inlets, that bisect and cut up the 
rugged mountainous shore-line of British Columbia and 








the State of Washington, may be found numerous 
hardy sons of Sweden and Norway gathering a ready 
harvest from old ocean. In fact, much of the sea shore of the 
latter State is settled exclusively with men from these nations 
together with Icelanders and Danes, who find the cold provident 
seas of their own north countries duplicated on this wonderfully 
prolific coast. In British Columbia we find many more Indians 
engaged in this hardy work, but they do not use the skill, nor the 
tools of the fair men of the North. In many of the small harbors 
with which the Island of Vancouver abounds will be found mem 
bers of the decaying tribes—for, as usual, white-man’s blood and 
whiskey and vices have decimated these tribes. The Indians use 
the spawning salmon, dead salmon, entrails, anything that comes 
handy, for bait, whereas the Swedes and Norwegians catch coarse 
fish for the baiting of their crab-pots. 

I have watched for days the unavailing efforts of some of the 
Siawashes, as all the Coast tribes are locally called. The crab-pots 
are made of split cedar—clever work when well done, but most 


Photographs by the author. 

















THE BLUE CRAB 
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of them are too shallow. These are floated singly and marked 
with small wooden floats and are usually taken up on the same 
tide, or at least on the next. One Indian will have perhaps a dozen 
of these pots in a line, and a good catch in three dozen of big blue 
crabs. 

Of all the Crustaceae—those that wear their bones outside their 
flesh—this big edible crab is the sweetest, if taken at any time 
except during late July and August. Then they have left the deep 
pure salt water and are to be found on the shallows that are formed 
near the mouths of the river, spawning in the brackish water. The 
flesh is then slightly muddy, as a consequence of living on the flats. 
\ll over the spawning grounds may be seen a moving host of Red 














A BOAT-LOAD OF CRABS 


Crabs, Great Blue Crabs, Spider Crabs, Hermit Crabs, working 
along swiftly with the tide and scuttling away sideways as our 
canoe sweeps over. We have taken and eaten of the various kinds; 
personally, I prefer the soft-shelled crabs—those that have lately 
cast their shell. Although the meat is not as full nor as firm, the 
flesh is very fine and delicate—but we have never become. shell- 
fish eaters. Rumors say that the Swedes and Norsemen eat so 
plentifully of this easily obtained food that “their stomachs rise and 
fall with the tide.” This may be slander. 

I wandered into a little collection of beach-combers’ huts be- 
side one of the numerous sounds. The captain with me was in 
search of a cook. He got one, as | will tell you later, and I got 
a rough study of the crab-catchers. 


This was a Swedish settlement. All of the houses were made 
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of floatsam. One had a full funnel of some shore-dashed steamer 
for a chimney. This house was piled about it in in wonderful 
disarray. It looked like some frantic Noah’s Ark on a shore cruise. 
The doorstep was a bit of bulwark; the walls were one-time cab- 
ins; but to see a good porcelain bath-tub full of scuttling crabs 
was to laugh, so incongruous did it all seem. One beach-comber 
had a full set of life-lines and floats and life-preservers still stowed 
in the wrecked steamer’s wire-doored closet—as if, should the house 
go adrift he was all ready to cast out his life saving devices. 

“I spak Englis,” said my Swedish host. He cleaved to me 
in an entirely unnecessary manner, as he had just been tarring 


some crab-boats before he grasped my extended hand. 











ONE KIND OF CRAB PoT 


Now here is the pot to use if you would catch crabs. He had 
bought a lot of three-eighths-inch iron rods, and had made a frame 
of them, two feet wide, three feet long and a foot and a half 
high. - The rods were covered with well tarred heavy cord net- - 
ting, of two-inch mesh. He made this himself. In the top was 
an opening that led down a netting funnel into the trap, just large 
enough for the crab to creep in; and, as it was braced at its wire- 
strengthened mouth to all sides of the square trap, it was really 
suspended above the crab after it had dropped in. 

I went out in his big flat-bottomed boat with him while he cast 
for bait. It was so confused in the sound that I felt like sitting 
on a bucking horse. At any rate, the boat did not quite throw 
me out. We cast near the mouth of a little half-dry creek in 
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quite deep water, using a sinking bag-purse net, floated at one 
end to a stout pile driven into the bottom. | Rapidly rowing and 
sweeping ahead on the swells, we made the shingle and pulled in 
a miscellaneous collection of coarse fish, some flounders, many 
rat-fish, some crabs, a few shore-cod, a few sea-perch—none fit 
for market. It was midnight when we bucked home over the sea; 
not all the water was slopping about in the boat now—after the 
manner of a sponge, my clothes had absorbed it. I, of course, 
slept dry and warm at a farm-house, but | strongly suspect that 
the tired Swede (good honest chap that he is, and I hope the “lit- 
tle Teenie” he is waiting for—I saw her picture, with a big tarry 
thumbmark on it—will soon come out to the little cabin by the 




















THE RIGHT CRAB Por 


Sound) slept in his damp clothes. Never mind, we were both 
cheerful as we pulled away from the hut next morning. There 
was a strong tide-rip, and even the stout boat plunged into it a 
bit. At the first line of traps the cedar buoy was not visible, car- 
ried under by the strength of the tide. So we rowed on two miles 
further and started at the far end. He had five rows of twenty 
pots out, all baited and cleaned out every forty-eight hours. Oh, 
this chap was a worker, clearing some fifteen dollars a day for 
his “‘little Teenie’—I bet she was a big Teenie, if I remember 
Swedish women aright. 

In comes the first big square pot, and clutching its sides and 
bottom were nine big blue crabs. All of them were dumped in 
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MEASURING THE CRAB 


the bottom of the boat—how big and numerous my feet seemed— 
then the boat was half rowed, half pulled by the rope that sus 
pended the traps and now crossed our gunwales, to the next pot. 
Some traps were filled, some were empty, and larger and larger 
grew the heap of great nipping crabs in the bottom of the boat 
and more numerous and apprehensive my feet and legs. 

It was a steady toil for both of us, as he had to bait the pot 
while I tried to keep the boat at the right spot against the strong 
tide. Soon we were off to the next location (they were all in about 
thirty feet of water at high tide) and at work as if our lives de- 
pended on it. By the time this was done | thought it was full 
time to row ashore and have our lunch. “I eat fen | got home,” 
blasted my longings in the bud, yet he managed to snatch a bite 
from the lunch I divided with him, though we never ceased work- 
ing. It was four in the afternoon, eight hours after we started, 
before we headed home and he had nearly two hundred big, crawl 
ing blue crabs in that boat. 
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It was instructive to see him dart his big tarry hand into the 
mass when he saw one nipping its fellow’s claw—how he evaded 
the clashing mass of nippers puzzles me still. No sooner had we 
landed than he towed a long floating set of boxes beside us, threw 
one on the rude floating platform and started to “sort.” All the 
females were discarded—these can be told by the wide tail or 
“apron’’—all of the males that did not measure seven inches across 
the back were thrown overboard, too, yet we had ten dozen mar- 
ketable crabs, worth $1.75 per dozen. These were encased in 
shipping boxes and floated in the salt water, ready for the steamer 
that would call next morning, and were worth $3.00 a dozen on 
the market next day. 

That night as I sat and watched him “resting’—he was rapidly 
knotting some more nets—he told me of his rival that had gone as 
cook for my friend, the captain. “He cuk!” he told me.” He 
shoot some squirrel and tried to pluk them! Goot cuk on crab 
and devil fish. He mak bread and put big kup soda in—kuk like 
them mountains.” I pitied my friend the captain. 

Next morning, as they were loading his last catch on to the 
steamer, I asked him to give me his address, that I might send 
him some copies of the pictures I had taken. “Yes, | hear your 
name but how do you spell it,” I asked him. 

“R-e-r-we-re"—then he shook his head. ‘“R-ye-r-e- rye—”" 
more head shaking. “Can you write it?’ I said in a hurry, for 
the boat was just on the point of starting and my baggage was 
on board. The big, kind face was perplexed, then the head was 
shaken. “Well, I'll tell you what I'll do,” I cried back from the 
gang-plank, “I'll put one of your pictures outside and address it 
here.” “Goot,” he waved back—but the captain showed me a ship- 
ping receipt and saved me this novel way of addressing my kind 
friend, the Swedish crab-catcher. 

Victoria, B. C. 

EXPLORING THE NAKIMU CAVES 
By JAMES COOKE MILLS 
HERE is a little valley in the heart of the Selkirk 
Mountains, far above the summit of Rogers’ Pass and 





enclosed by towering peaks and glistening glaciers, 


which has been appropriately named the Valley of the 





Caves. For a distance of nearly a mile, and far be- 
neath the floor of the valley, the Nakimu caves honeycomb the 
strata of dark-blue limestone, and in almost a score of places the 
broken and dilapidated passage-ways lead to the surface. Some 
of the openings are mere cracks in the rocks, through which the 
explorer must wriggle and squirm to effect an entrance. In other 
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places the caverns gape wide, with precipitous drops for a hundred 
feet or more to narrow ledges over which the subterranean tor- 
rents plunge to further depths, filling the vaulted space with their 
dull reverberating roar. 

The beautiful glaciated valley lies almost in the center of 
Glacier Park, which has been set apart by the Canadian govern- 
ment as a national reserve. It embraces the Great, or Illecillewaet, 
glacier, Mt. Sir Donald, and other: lesser peaks, whose rough and 
rugged scenery more nearly approaches the Alpine type than any 
other in America. 

In its devious course through the Selkirts, the Canadian Pa- 











CAMP ON Mr. CouGAR, MAy 30TH 


cific railway reaches its summit near the base of the Great glacier ; 
and at a most favorable scenic point on the line, which happens 
to be on a long loop along the base of Sir Donald, the railway 
has established Glacier station with its tourist hotel. The view 
from this high altitude in the Selkirks is most impressive, and fills 
the beholder with wonder and delight. On two sides the frown- 
ing steeps of Sir Donald and Mt. Cheops reach beyond the clouds. 
On the south, the vast face of the glacier presents a glittering 
front of ice from peak to peak, its head clouded in a filmy mist. 
So near is the huge mass, said to be fully a half mile in thick- 
ness, that its chilling breath is plainly perceptible. Its ice tongues 
feed numerous rivulets, which tumble down the mountain side 
and finally unite in the head waters of Illecillewaet river. To the 





























POINT LOOKOUT AT ENTRANCE TO VALLEY OF THE CAVES. ILLECILLEWAET 
GLACIER IN DISTANCE; MT. SIR DONALD TO RIGHT 
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west, the silvery course of the stream rushes onward, and the dis 
tant peaks and snowfields show beyond but dimly. 

From the Glacier House as a base of supplies, the trip to the 
Valley of the Caves may be made in about four hours. The dis- 
tance is nearly six miles, and for the first four miles the explor- 
ing party has a choice of two trails. The one more frequently 
used leads along the south base of Mt. Cheops, through a magnifi- 
cent forest growth of Douglas fir, spruce and hemlock, to the 
mouth of Cougar creek. Here at the crossing of the railway, is 
a water-tank where the huge “battleships” refill their tanks after 
the long, steep pull up Ross peak. 

The slightly shorter route, sometimes used by explorers mak- 


ing the journey to the caves on foot, is along the railway for per- 





CouGAR CREEK PLUNGIEG TO UNKNOWN DEPTHS WITHIN CAVE 


haps two miles to a point where the steel-bound trail turns off in 
a broad loop, to find an easier grade. By clambering down a nar 
row and rough path among jagged rocks, the exploring party 
again strikes the railway nearly a hundred feet below, the line 
above being almost overhead. After crossing the river the rail 
way twists sharply to the west, and the other trail meets it there. 
For another mile the first trail is followed to the water-tank. 
Near by, on the edge of the creek, is the cabin of Charles H. 
Deutschman, the mountain habitant who discovered the: caves in 
question, in May, and on October 22 following entered the little 
valley and the caves as a mineral claim. The work this intrepid 
mountaineer has done in exploring the underground waterways, 
in many instances unaided and without ladders, bridges or ropes. 
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EXPLORING THE NAKIMU CAVES 
shows a character entirely devoid of fear. The descent into deep 
caverns and along narrow ledges above yawning chasms where the 
thick darkness is scarcely penetrated by the feeble rays of lan 
terns, requires more than courage—it demands strength of pur 
pose and power of will far beyond the ordinary. Huge crevasses 
had to be crossed and the subterranean stream forded above pre 
cipitous descents to the unknown, where a mis-step would have 
meant death. 

With Deutschman as guide, the exploring party, composed 
of Arthur ©. Wheeler, topographer of the Domain; W. S. Ayres, 
M. E., an expert underground engineer; and A. Johnston, editor 
of the Revelstoke Mail-Herald, on the morning of May 29th, made 


the ascent of the lower valley of Cougar creek. It was a most 








IN THE ‘‘WHITE GROTTO’ 


arduous climb along the steep mountain side, over rocks and deep 
ruts, and through a tangle of logs and black alders. The trail 
was merely a narrow path, in some places hardly accessible for 
a mountain goat, and, besides, heavy packs were carried, consist 
ing of tents, blankets, provisions and camp appliances. 

The creek, through its entire course, is a wild mountain tor- 
rent, leaping from boulder to boulder in swirls of foaming spray. 
About a mile from the railway and 900 feet above it, the party 
came to a place where a mammoth spring wells up out of the bed 
of the creek, adding a considerable volume of water to the rush- 
ing stream. Above this point the creek dwindles to a small trick- 
ling brook among the rocks, and it is evident that the spring in its 


bed is fed by the subterranean torrents hurtling and dashing along 
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within the caves. A little further on, where the gulley narrows 
between the deep ridges, the explorers were suddenly chilled by 
a fierce blast of wintry wind belching forth through narrow cracks 
in the rock strata, from somewhere in the interior of the moun- 
tain. Crossing the little stream, the trail swings to the left, and 
soon brings into view a beautiful waterfall, sixty feet high, which 
was named Goat Falls. The waters drop over the cliff,and, instead 
of flowing away in a mountain rivulet to lower levels, they enter 
a cavity in the ground, where they fall, and disappear to unknown 
depths. A further climb of a few hundred feet brought the party 
to Point Lookout, a high projecting ledge of rock at the turn of 
the cliff to the north. This is the entrance to the Valley of the 





ENTRANCE No. 1 TO MILL BRIDGE SERIES 


Caves, beyond which the trail leads, in a mountain paradise, to cave 
entrances, within whose dark recesses and vaulted chambers are 
things weird and mysterious. 

The upper valley, extending from Point Lookout to Cougar Pass, 
is a most pronounced type of the “hanging valley,” one that has 
been carved out by the eroding power of a glacier at one time filling 
its bottom; and is quite different from the \V-form of the lower 
valley, worn so by water erosion alone. The entire length of the 
upper valley is two-and-a-half miles, and the floor is on a com- 
paratively low grade. At one point it is covered for about a mile 
by a small lake-bed, in which some water lies during the summer. 

In all the Rockies, it would be difficult to find a more beautiful 
example of the Alpine valley. In every direction silver water- 
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falls leap down the sides from the glaciers and melting snows of 
the surrounding peaks. These collect at the bottom of the valley 
in one central stream which bounds in foaming cascades to the 
little lake-bed, from which it rushes through luxurious meadow- 
lands in a second series of cascades that have worn down to bed- 
rock, showing a thin veneer of soil overlaying it. The alpine 
meadows and park-lands, as well as the open mountain slopes of 
the valley, throughout the spring and summer, are decked with 
a gorgeous array of flowers of varied hues, which, in places, are 
so profuse and brilliant that it seems as though nature had spread 
a carpet of rainbow colors for the delight and wonder of her visi- 
tors. In early spring, the giant Adder’s Tongue covers whole 
acres with a brilliant yellow, these being the first flowers to push 
their heads up through the snow. Like all spring flowers in this 
region they follow the melting snows and may be found higher up 
in the valley as late as August. There is also the “Globe flower,” 
a plant of much beauty and great wealth of blossom. Next come 
the scarlet and crimson Painters’ Brush, showing everywhere in 
the open and on the lower slopes with a blaze of glory. Later 
still the blue Larkspur and purple and pink Asters replace the 
earlier flowers, while the crimson and yellow Monkey flower is 
found in the beds of the streams and where moisture is preva- 
lent. High up the valley and on the Alp-lands below the rocks are 
seen the False Heaths, and highest of all, the pink flowering moss, 
found in magnificently flowered bunches directly below the ice. 
There are many other species, more rare and just as beautiful in 
blossom, but not of such frequent or noticeable occurrence. 

The timber, in this upper valley, consists chiefly of spruce and 
balsam—trees which, at this elevation in the Selkirks, attain a 
grace and beauty that is not noticed in the more crowded areas 
of lower altitudes. Here they rise symmetrically to a great height, 
and their sweeping lower boughs form shaded canopies that are 
most inviting during the sultry summer days. As the head of the 
valley is approached, a short climb brings the explorer to the ice 
of several small glaciers where he may study with ease their forma- 
tion and action, look into miniature crevasses and see how moraines 
are formed by the downward flow of the ice. 

From a natural-history point of view, the upper valley is of 
especial interest, due in a great measure to the absence of visitors 
in the past. The Rocky Mountain goat may be seen frequently, 
and his tracks are everywhere along the heights. The grizzly bear 
and also the black bear are plentiful at the head of Bear creek, 
across Balco Pass; and it is unlikely that they fail to visit Cougar 
valley—the valley of the Caves. Of the smaller animals, the hoary 
marmot, or whistler, is found in both the upper and lower valley, 
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and is seen in great numbers, larger in size and giving forth a louder 
and more shrill whistle than those in the main range of the Rockies. 
Say’s squirrel and Pary’s marmot are also found, and the Little 
Chief hare is frequently seen disporting itself among the rocks, 
and its comical antics and quaint squeak, resembling that of a toy 
rabbit, are very amusing. 

The birds are few and in the upper valley are confined chiefly to 
the ptarmigan, of which a flock may nearly always be seen, and 
the water-ousel, or dipper, a funny little dark-grey chap, who flits 
from stone to stone along the cascades and falls of the valley, con- 
tinually bobbing and dipping as though it were the object and aim 
of its existence. This bird has a very sweet note. Of other birds, 
the black-headed jay and the Rocky Mountain whiskey-jack, are 
the most noticeable. Taken as a whole, and quite independently 
of the attractions offered by the caves, this wonderful valley illus- 
trates in a marked degree the various phases of nature in the Sel- 
kirks—scenery, geology, natural history and botany. 

Following the natural rise of the valley toward the west, the 
principal glacier forming Cougar creek came in plain view. It was 
named Grizzly Glacier because a grizzly bear, only a few weeks 
before, came down over it into the valley and disputed with Deutsch- 
man his right to invade the sacred precincts of the animal kingdom. 
On a level grassy bench, on the north side of the creek, the camp 
was pitched, the magnificent assemblage of balsam firs with their 
spiral forms welcoming the party as stately hostesses. The after- 
noon was spent in taking views of the cave entrances from points 
of vantage, and in exploring the upper waters of Cougar creek. 
A mile and a half from the camp, through a narrow ravine with 
lofty peaks on either side, the party came upon the little lake, 
at this season of early summer still covered with a spotless counter- 
pane of snow, and fed by the glacier itself. On turning around to 
retrace their steps to the caves, a view of Mt. Sir Donald and the 
great glacier in the distance, and the valley up which the journey 
had just been made, greeted their eyes and can never be forgotten. 
Nearing the camp, two cascades were noticed, several hundred yards 
to the north on the side of Mt. Ursus Major, which descend with 
many leaps and plunges to join the creek further on. The cas- 
cades were named “Whistler Falls,” because of the great number 
of whistlers, hoary marmots, that have their burrows in the neigh- 
horbood. Three hundred feet below, the waters disappear in a cav- 
ernous opening, called the “Gopher Hole.” 

That night there was a heavy fall of snow that decked the balsam 
firs about the camp and on the mountain sides with the most dainty 
crystal drapery. These perfect specimens of an exceedingly at- 
tractive tree range in age from 150 to 250 years, are tal! and 
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straight, and create a spicy fragrant atmosphere peculiarly their 
own. On the morning of the 30th the “Gopher Bridge” series of 
caves was first explored. The map shows these caves as lying 
immediately south of Whistler Falls. The first entrance, at the 
place marked “Old Channel,” was effected by crawling through a 
narrow crack in the rocks, which opened into a small passage, which 
evidently, in bygone days, was the old bed of Cougar creek. An- 
other and larger opening was discovered about midway to the 
cavern, where the creek now drops from sight into a shallow hole. 
This entrance leads to passage-ways found to be rare specimens of 
nature’s handiwork. They are water channels cut into solid rock 
with many round pot-holes in the floors and along the sides. The 
characteristic water-carved walls of white and grey marble are 
everywhere to be seen. In many places, however, the change of 
the limestone into marble is not complete. The parts of the rock 
not fully changed stand out as little knots or lumps, while the 
marble between them has been dissolved and eroded to an unusual 
degree, thus giving the walls a strange and weird appearance. 

Standing on a narrow ledge that overhangs a deep cavern of 
stygian darkness, the explorers were attracted by a subterranean 
waterfall heard roaring on the left. The rays of acetylene bicycle- 
lamps disclosed the foam-flecked torrent tumbling down a steep 
mcline until lost in dense shadows. Overhead, fantastic spurs of 
rock reached out into the darkness and the entire surroundings 
were so unearthly and uncanny that it was easy to imagine Dante 
seated upon one of these spurs deriving impressions for his inferno. 
As the brilliant light of magnesium wire went out, the thick dark- 
ness was felt, and instinctively the explorer turned, half expecting 
to find Charon standing beside him. The subterranean stream, 
with its wild and magic confines, is strongly suggestive of the Styx, 
and incidentally supplied the name “Avernus” for the cavern of the 
waterfall. 

The creek has a tortuous course under the bridge, the first por- 
tion of it being inaccessible because of the low roof, the last portion 
because of the deep water in the creek. In the 450 feet of its 
underground course, the fall is only thirty feet, and by bridging 
the deep and swift portion of the creek, the party found it quite 
possible to form a continuous passage under the bridge. The exit 
of the creek, at the east end of Gopher bridge, is in a deep rock- 
cut, only eight or ten feet wide, through which the stream races in 
a series of cascades and falls for a distance of about 350 feet. It 
has been named “The Flume” because of its resemblance to a mill- 
race. At the lower end, the creek again disappears below the sur- 
face of the valley in a whirl of flying spray, and for 300 feet con- 
tinues its underground course under the “Mill Bridge” series. This 
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name was suggested by the roar of the water as it rushes under- 
ground through the choked entrance, resembling the noise made by 
the many swiftly revolving wheels and grinding gears of a big 
mill in full operation. About seventy feet further east a larger 
opening was discovered, which seemed to have been at one time 
the main entrance of the creek. Upon close examination, Mr. Ayres 
concluded that, as the rush of water cut deeper in the rock channel, 
it took advantage of a handy crack and gradually carved out for 
itself the opening where the full volume now descends. 

About the middle of the Flume, on the east side and thirty feet 
above it, is the entrance to the Mill Bridge series of caves, shown 
on the map as “Entrance No. 1.” It is a mere cleft in the rock 
strata, and is hardly wide enough for the passage of a man’s body. 
The length of this passageway was determined to be nearly or 
quite 400 feet, and the height varies from ten to twenty-five feet, 
while the width is from three to fifteen feet. At one place the pas- 
sageway twists in a loop where the pot-holes are of such curiously 
spiral form that the name “Corkscrew” was given it. Across this 
bend, about twelve feet above the main floor, a gallery extends 
for 120 feet. A little further on the party came to an irregularly 
shaped chamber, about sixty by seventy feet, with a maximum 
height of twenty feet, which was named the “Auditorium.” Cougar 
creek, in its flow beneath Mill bridge, passes through this chamber, 
and as it falls 75 feet in a distance of 200 feet from its entrance, 
the space is filled with its thundering roar; and by the faint day- 
light entering through its passageway the surroundings look dim 
and mysterious. The frosts of winter have penetrated this spot, 
and huge stalactites and stalagmites of ice form columnar groups 
beside the dashing waters and for some distance beyond. The slow 
process of disintegration has created much havoc in the Auditor- 
ium and the walls no longer show the marks of water erosion, 
while the floor is heaped with rock debris fallen from the ceiling. 
The adjoining passageways, however, are still intact, showing the 
power of water erosion in the series of pot-holes connecting one 
with another by short narrow passages. The bottom of each suc- 
ceeding pot-hole, receding from the entrance, is on a lower level, 
sometimes as much as ten or fifteen feet, and many hold water 
in the hollows to the depth of four or five feet. With the aid of 
a bridge carpenter sent by the resident engineer of the C. P. R., 
rough ladders were constructed and placed from floor to floor, and 
in one place the space was so wide and the water so deep as to nec- 
essitate a floating bridge. 

Cougar creek, having followed its twisting underground course 
under Mill bridge, finds an exit at the bottom of a narrow creek, or 
“Cafion,” and flows through this for nearly 250 feet to an abrupt 
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wall of the ridge, where it again seeks its subterranean bed far 
below the surface. The Cafion is eighty-five feet deep and its sides, 
almost perpendicular, are composed of badly shattered limestone, 
affording no easy descent to its bottom. To descend the rock-cut 
walls, with absolutely no foothold and rendered more dangerous 
by the winter’s ice and snow, was a ticklish job; and was only 
undertaken after Deutschman had made the slide down a knotted 
rope, hand under hand. The party finally reached the cafion floor 
in safety, though Editor Johnston came very near providing a 
decided news item of a thrilling nature. 

The break in the north end of the Cafion, entrance No. 2 ,is a 
dome-shaped opening into which the stream tumbles with wild 
fury over a confusion of huge fragments of rock littering its bed. 
The entrance is fully thirty feet wide and about the same height, 
and the leaping plunging water, as seen from below within the cave, 
causes a dissemination of spray so that the opening to the outer 
world appeared through a luminous mist. This main cave com- 
prises the largest of all the underground openings thus far dis- 
covered, and very naturally so because of the additional waters 
entering it. The average height of the main channelway, meas- 
used on the dip of the strata, is about 100 feet, while the width, 
measured perpendicularly to the bedded faces, range from eight 
to twenty feet. The channelway is not of uniform width, as might 
be supposed, but varies with the conditions of flow of the water 
at the time of its formation. With all the water flowing through 
it on a steep grade, it would be narrow and with only a portion of 
it, the other portion running around some other way, it would also 
be narrow. It would be the widest where all the water passed 
through it and on a moderate grade. 

It was the conclusion of the engineers that during its early his- 
tory, it appeared much like the passageway in entrance number 1. 
But as the channelway grew deeper and wider, through centuries 
of erosion, many large masses of rock from the hanging wall were 
loosened and fell into the channelway, thus forming obstructions 
around which the water cut its way, and at the same time wore 
away some or all of them. As a result many enlarged chambers 
were discovered here and there, and still others were seen that had 
been formed by pot-holes, like rounded shafts down which the water 
poured, keeping boulders at their bottoms ceaselessly grinding them 
deeper and deeper. It was only a matter of time when, particularly 
at the confluence of streams, great masses of overhanging rock were 
unloosed and dropped in the great channelway and pot-holes. For 
these reasons the main caves have been named “The Ruined Aque- 
duct.” In one place an enormous rock, resting in a nearly hori- 
zontal position, and its upper surface of about 1200 square feet, 
nearly filled a large chamber, and was named “The Ball-room.” 
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At the northeast corner of the Ball-room, a narrow passage 
leads to further wonders of nature in the subterranean depths. A 
sharp turn to the left brought the explorers to the present channel 
of Cougar creek, whose waters were there augmented by “Bear 
Falls,” almost directly above and fully 400 feet. Continuing to 
the northward, they came to a sudden turn to the right beyond 
which the most ragged walls were seen that had yet been found 
in the caves. The jagged points and grotesque shapes at once in- 
spired caution, and the place was named “The Terror.” The pe- 
culiar roughness of its. walls and ceiling is accentuated by thin 
knife-like blades of the unchanged limestone, extending from one 
to two inches beyond the general surface of the marble holding 
them. Further south the passage leads to a much lower level, where 
“The Old Mill” ground for many centuries before it fell into ruin 
and disuse. It tells a long story in history from its grinding to 
the present-day erosion, probably more than 40,000 years. As it 
was getting late in the day, the party retraced their way through 
the Cafion entrance, and by the use of the knotted rope climbed 
to the floor of the valley and proceeded to camp for the night. 

The next morning the explorers found it necessary to break a 
path through the deep snow to Entrance No. 3. There, by crawling 
through a very narrow passage on hands and knees, and then de- 
scending a steep narrow water-groove for about fifty feet, the brink 
of a large cavern was reached that was estimated to be 256 feet 
deep, but its length and breadth were not determinable, owing to 
their great extent and to the insufficiency of lights at hand. It was 
very aptly named “The Pit,” and the explorers noticed that sev- 
eral openings led off from it to the east. The plunge and roar 
of a great waterfall, somewhere down in the depths of this cavern, 
reverberated in every corner and nook of the cave and produced 
in the listener sensations so weird and magical as to be unpleasantly 
startling. The rocks in the Pit are of a dark blue-grey color and 
have bands of white marble inserted in them which have been 
crumpled by pressure, giving the bands a zig-zag appearance. 

The easterly passage from the Pit joins the main channelway, 
which continues southeasterly. for about one thousand feet, broken 
at intervals by side entries, some of which are full of wonders of 
nature’s handiwork. About 200 feet from the Pit, a passage to 
the left exists that leads to the brink of a precipice, which was 
named “The Turbine.” Across the chasm, at whose bottom flows 
the main stream, a number of water-spouts gush out of the rocks 
far below with great force and a noise resembling that produced 
by water falling into the penstocks of a turbine. Nearly opposite, 
the floor and walls were found to be covered with an incrustation 
of carbonate of lime, varying in thickness from two to six inches. 
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It is of a light creamy color, shading off in some places to a deli- , 
cate salmon. The formation has a florescent appearance and re- 
sembles cauliflower heads set closely together. This particular 
spot was named the “Art Gallery.” A dividing passage led to 
“The Dome,” so named because of its perfect formation and great 
height. Further on, “The White Grotto” was reached, which 
proved a delight to the explorers on account of the curious and 
peculiar formation of its walls, all of a dazzling whiteness. From 
this place a low narrow passage continues to “The Bridal Chamber,’ 
the lime decorations of which are of the most delicate tracery. 
Here the caves end in a deep chasm inaccessible by any means at 
hand, and the party reluctantly returned through other parallel 
passageways to Entrance No. 3. In the afternoon they broke camp 
and returned to the Glacier House that night. 

The chasm at the end of the caves contains a frightful water- 
fall believed to be the main stream of Cougar creek, and as it is 
only 240 feet from the Wind Crack, referred to as being’seen on the 
way up the valley, and is but 54 feet above it, it is safe to assume 
that there is a connection between. The wind issuing from the crack 
is probably caused by a water-blast in the chasm, due in some way 
to the falls of the creek above. 

It is the opinion of the engineers that the caves have been formed 
entirely by water erosion. The stream which formed it, Cougar 
creek, is entirely made up of glacier- and snow-water, and above 
the caves is free from any lime salts. Its capacity, therefore, to 
dissolve limestone when brought in contact with it, is at its maxi- 
mum. The fine grains of sharp sand loosened from the lime rock 
and caught in the swift current of the small stream that at first 
found its way through a shrinkage-crack of some particular bed 
of limestone, have undoubtedly given the water an uncommon 
erosive power, which, through the countless ages of the caves’ his- 
tory, has enabled that mountain torrent to carve out a mammoth 
channel in solid marble. 

No evidence whatever was discovered that any portion of the 
caves had ever been used as a habitation by any human beings 
of a prehistoric race, or of tribes of Indians in later days; nor were 
any traces found of wild animals, such as bears or wolves, having 
made their home within the recesses and vaulted chambers. 

Saginaw, Mich. 
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“TOO MUCH MUCHACHOS!” 

By ERNESTINE WINCHELL. 
AOSEPHUS MORENO BROWN-ESTABROOK 
WALLACE skipped down the cook-house steps with 
an agility and precipitation entirely unintentional, and 
that he took no pride in the performance was evident 
in the sheepish and furtive glance he sent hastily 
around. No, the woman whose long-handled meat-fork had been 
his moving impulse, and whose voice still berated him from the 
kitchen, had not followed after all, and the men at the mill, some 
fifty yards away, were busy and unobservant. 

He scurried round the building to the end that had no opening 
and leaned against the wall to recover his rudely shattered com- 
posure. He was a very forlorn, dejected—and hungry—old Indian 
indeed! Time was when an armful of wood and a polite request 
along about table-clearing time could be relied upon for a reason- 
able portion of food. But now, what a change! This generation 
of saw-mill men and their cooks were a hard-hearted lot, completely 
indifferent to the feelings and necessities of an Indian. 

Leaning despondently against the wall, Josephus reflected with 
exceeding bitterness upon the gravity of his situation, but when a 
brown bottle, half concealed by a tree-root, caught his shifty, 
searching eye, he promptly shuffled over and picked it up. Not 
even a smell! He flung it aside in disgust—pyanna was to blame 
for it all, anyway. But for that seductive liquid he would now be 
eating a plentiful dinner instead of painfully sobering-up on a 
tired and empty stomach. 

The scrubby little glass-eyed dog that was almost a part of him 
was out of his sight, and at the recollection of him and his forag- 
ing abilities Josephus got in motion with a trace of animation in 
his manner. He found Smit busy with a promising-looking bone, 
and after much artful blandishment the dog was persuaded to de- 
liver his find; but the result of a careful examination was disap- 
pointing, and the Indian returned it with a sigh. 

His last resource gone, his last hope dead, Josephus turned into 
a familiar trail, and plodded along in the soft, black dust, impelled 
by hunger, depressed by thought of the scolding he so well de- 
served. All around towered lofty firs and cedars and sugar-pines, 
cutting the intense blue of the sky into jagged points, and from 
the palest heights the July sun showered its heat through the thin, 
ozonic air of the altitude half way up the mighty, granite-hearted 
billows of the Sierras. But a Digger Indian’s outlook is curiously 
refracted, and as the trail turned into the narrow strip of meadow, 
gold-green-carpeted, bronze-green-walled and turquoise-roofed, the 
one thought of Josephus was his internal discomfort. 
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At the upper end of the meadow stood the summer cabin of 
Abner Wallace, a retired saw-mill owner, for whom Josephus had 
worked after Brown and Estabrook went out of the sheep business, 
and who continued to protect the old Indian, so far as possible, 
from the consequences of his own intemperance and improvidence. 
The cabin was a good miles from the nearest campers and on an 
abandoned logging road, so when Josephus saw fresh wheel-tracks 
spun out before him his curiosity was stirred. 

In a few yards more it was satisfied, for he saw the extra stage 
come jogging down the meadow, covered with the yellow dust 
of the mountain grade, and with a woman and two very red-faced 
children as the only passengers. 

As he stood aside to let it pass, the driver slowed up and play- 
fully wrapped the little old fellow’s legs with the long-lashed whip. 

“You've got comp-ny, ’Sephe,” he announced. “I jest left one 
of the Wallace girls an’ a wagon load of kids an’ plunder up to 
the place. You better be gittin’ a move on an’ help ’em git fixed.” 

Josephus waited for Smit to return from his frantic chase of the 
stage as it rolled away, and then they walked on more rapidly. 

Nearing the cabin, evidences of an arrival were soon plain— 
some boxes, a couple of trunks and a baby-carriage—and at the 
sight the old Indian began to take courage. Perhaps, in the ex- 
citement and pleasure of company, Mrs. Wallace would overlook 
the rags and rents he had accumulated in his recent dissipation, 
and have some consideration for his still more dilapidated feelings. 

A man plunged out of the front door, and seizing a trunk bore 
it within, leaping up the steps with the energy of vigorous youth 
and abounding strength—and the spirit of Josephus leaped to joy. 
He, old, hungry and weary, would not be required to work! 

However, one can never be too careful, so he went first to the 
wood pile and picking up the few cut sticks lying there he hobbled 
paintully to a position where he would soon be observed from the 
back door, and waited humbly, a trembling, pitiful embodiment 
of woe. 

In a moment a woman came to the threshold—a large, white- 
haired matron of benign countenance, who nevertheless frowned a 
little as she motioned him to the wood-box. When he straightened 
up from depositing the sticks, an operation he accomplished with 
visible effort and audible sighs, she swept a blighting glance over 
his tattered person and without a word re-entered the house. There 
was an agonizing period of suspense, and then she handed out to 
the Indian the generous meal he had waveringly expected. As he 
turned away with the plate in his hands, he heard her voice within 
the house, saying in sharp vexation: 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do about that old ’Sephus! 
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He’s been drunk again, and such a spectacle you never saw! The 
most worthless, helpless, old 4 

But her words were drowned in a burst of appreciative laughter 
in which she presently joined. And ’Sephus grinned contentedly 
as he absorbed the plate of food. 

Scarcely had he finished when he heard Mrs. Wallace calling 
to him—she had a disconcerting way of speaking suddenly from an 
open window— 

“*Sephus! The minute you have eaten, you go and change 
your clothes and put those to soak. And tomorrow you wash and 
cook them—do you hear?” 

“Me heah, mebbe-so,” he replied reluctantly. What a price one 
must pay! 

An hour later he emerged from his wickiup, astonishingly clean 
and cheerful, though the latter state he thought wise tc oonceal 
as far as possible. 

At the door of the cabin a child was playing, and when she 
looked up at his approach his wrinkled old features brightened in 
spite of himself. She was a tiny creature—Marie, the Wallace 
baby, over again! She had the same big brown eyes and dark 
curls, and the same bewitching little face. 

“Huh!” Josephus cried exultingly. “Hello, muchacha! Heap 
good baby!” He squatted on his heels and held out his black 
hands engagingly. It was nearly two years since he had seen her, 
then hardly able to walk, but he hoped she would remember him. 

“Go on, sweetheart,” encouraged her grandmother from the 
doorway. “It’s old ’Sephus. He’s a good old Indian, and he loves 
babies.” 

Smit thumped the ground with a reassuring tail, and with one 
eye on him and one on the Indian the child slowly advanced. 

“Marie! Frank!” Mrs. Wallace called laughingly. “Come and 
see Marjorie! I do believe she is going to make up with ’Sephus!” 

But after a dozen hesitating steps she ran back and hid under 
her grandmother’s apron. 

The Indian rose to his feet, and looked up, grinning widely in 
response to the kind, “Hello, ’Sephus!” of Mrs. Wallace’s daughter, 
whose earliest babyhood he remembered as if it were but yester- 
day. 

He looked from her smiling face to that of a lovely, year-old 
babe in her arms and widened his joyful grin. 

“More muchacho!” he grunted in manifest approval. 

Beaming and chuckling, his eyes traveled to the stalwart, fair- 
haired fellow at her side and then dropped to the child he held 
so easily on one hand. From one baby to the other the Indian 
shifted his fascinated gaze, and the happy grin slowly faded. The 
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rollicking little chaps were as like as replica cherubs, though one 
curly head was fair and one dark, and so well-grown and lusty 
that they were almost as big as the delicate Marjorie whom Mrs. 
Wallace now cradled on her breast. 

Continuing his puzzled inspection of the babies, the old Indian's 
countenance darkened as suspicion grew to conviction. Could it 
be possible that such a calamity had fallen, unaverted, upon this 
family that was his only pleasant refuge? Hoping for denial he 
pointed a shaking finger at one infant and then at the other,. im- 
ploring Marie with his frightened little eyes. 

“You?” he cried. “No you!” 

“Yes,” laughted the young mother, “me! They’re both mine!” 

“Huh!” groaned Josephus in quavering protest, “huh, too much 
muchachos!.. Huh! No good!” 

Quaking with terror he turned about, and followed by the peal 
of undismayed and comprehending laughter, he dived into the 
wickiup, screened by the young pine thicket some ten paces away. 
He heard Mrs. Wallace say in answer to a question of the man: 

“Oh, the Indians think twins bring bad luck. It’s amazing how 
superstitious they are. It is due to their great ignorance, no doubt.” 

Then they all went back to the cabin, taking the bad luck with 
them, as Josephus saw by timorously peering out through a hole 
in his barley-sack curtain. How very little these white people knew 
after all! 

In a couple of days Marie’s man departed with a party of other 
young fellows on a hunting trip to the higher mountains, and after 
the last pack-mule had passed from sight Josephus took stock of 
the wood-pile. There was a good supply of split sticks and his 
heart warmed a little to the unfortunate white-man, for his could 
lie low a few days longer to avoid the baleful influence of the twins. 
But the price he paid for security gave edge to his resentment of 
the necessity. Consumed by envy he would watch the conceited 
Smit devotedly submissive to Marjorie’s little whims and exactions 
till he could bear it no longer; then, withdrawing from the observa- 
tion hole, he would elaborately anathematize the foolish, unrighteous 
negligence that had allowed the sun to rise upon twins. 

Jealousy of Smit and depletion of the wood-pile finally brought 
him from his seclusion in daylight—for only at night had he ven- 
tured to go for the food placed for him on a high shelf—but never 
for a moment did he neglect precaution to keep him from sight of 
the bringers of disaster. 

One end of the cabin looked through its single high window 
over a sunny stretch of meadow, and in a low chair, tilted against 
that wall and shaded by the great silver fir, Abner Wallace passed 
much time with his papers and books. 
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And here the old Indian enjoyed the greatest happines that life 
could give him. For, after the babies had had their daily outing, 
he could take Marjorie in the carriage and wheel it importantly 
up and down the level sward, reveling in so much display for so 
little exertion and listening ecstatically to the child’s twittering 
prattle, or, if she slept, to an entertaining creak in the parasol 
fastening. Sometimes with one of the elders they would go for 
long, delightful walks where the road wound leisurely through 
the forest. 

On Sunday afternoon Mrs. Wallace called him from his wickiup. 

“*Sephus,” she said, “I want you to wheel the baby-carriage 
while we go for a walk.” 

With all alacrity he followed, grinning complacently when he 
saw Marjorie coming down the steps in her white sunbonnet, and 
without hesitation he stepped toward the carriage. Horror! Two 
sweet, chubby, little faces smiled up at him from the shadow of the 
parasol! Instantly he took flight. 

“Come back, ’Sephus!” Mrs. Wallace commanded sharply. “What 
in the world is the matter with you?” 

“Too much muchachos! Malo! No good! ’Sephus heap sick!” 

The same foolish laughter as before! And he heard the white 
woman say, as soon as she could speak: “I declare if I hadn’t for- 
gotten all about that nonsense! Well, Grandpa, I think you’ll have 
to lend a hand if we take that walk.” 

Early the next morning Maggie and "Liza came as usual, and 
while they were picking up sticks ready to heat the wash-water, 
Josephus debated the relative duty between his race and his bene- 
factors. Certainty that the squaws would soon discover the shadow 
on the family and inevitably take vengeance upon him for careless- 
ness of their fate finally decided him. 

After the three had talked together for a few minutes the squaws 
gathered their shawls about them and pattered away with soft 
exclamations and troubled, backward glances. 

When Mrs. Wallace came from the cabin—early because it was 
wash-day—she saw the little heap of sticks and the water-cans, 
and looked around for the Indian women. 

“You see mahala?” she asked of Josephus. 

He grunted a reluctant affirmative. 

“Well, where are they?” her surprise was changing to annoy- 
ance, and the old meddler trembled. He pointed down the road 
with his chin; she looked, and a glimpse of bright color flashing 
among the trees confirmed his silent declaration. 

“What in the world ” she began. Then, turning on him 
swiftly, she demanded, suspicion in her steady regard: “Josephus 
Moreno, why did they go?” 

The Indian shuffled apprehensively, but there was no help for 
it, so he explained briefly: 

“Too much muchachos!” 

“Well,” she said severely after an interval of reflection, ‘“‘you 
walk right over there and put that water on to heat, yourself!” 

It was a hard, hard day for ’Sephus. Not even the bright silver 
dollar that Mrs. Wallace put in his hand at sun-down repaid him 
for the distressing, humiliating round of carrying wood and water, 
of spreading clean clothes on the hazel-bushes, of emptying tubs 
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and lifting baskets while she did the washing that Maggie and 
‘Liza should have done. 

But all things have an end, and on the following day, completely 
absorbed in a game of horse with Marjorie and Smit as drivers, 
Josephus forgot trials and dangers alike till the child’s shouts of 
delight at his ungainly antics were musically reinforced by a gurgle 
from the doorway. In dismay he saw the fair-haired boy leaning 
on the light barricade that had been built across the space to keep 
the children in, and while he looked the other little fellow joined 
him with a rush. There was a crash, the barricade broke under 
the impact and the twins, screaming and struggling, rolled down 
the steps. Marjorie added her frightened shrieks, and Josephus 
threw off his harness and fied. 

As soon as things were quiet again, the old Indian crept timidly 
back, urged by a shamed curiosity. 

Mr. Wallace looked at him over the top of his paper. 

“’*Sephe,” he remarked, calmly, “you’re an old fool.” 

The Indian betook himself to the wood-pile with a sniff and a 
groan. Of course, the careless white people would neglect golden 
opportunity! No doubt they were even now doing every silly thing 
they knew to prolong the possession of this bad luck! 

Two nights later Josephus was awakened by a commotion in 
the cabin; the light was burning, the inmates were stirring about 
in haste and confusion, and he heard a sharp, shrill cough. After 
a while a peaceful silence seemed to settle down again, but the light 
still burned. In the morning the white faces looked tired, and Mr. 
Wallace said to him: 

“Muchachos plenty sick, ’Sephe.” 

All that day, and the next, and the next, not a baby appeared. 

After noon of the fourth day Mr. Wallace, mounted on his sad- 
dle horse, rode around the cabin and paused at the wickiup. 

““*Sephe, look here!” He spoke with a sharpness that startled 
the Indian and his mouth twitched nervously. “Muchachos heap 
sick. I go for medicine-man. You stay, pack wood and water. 
You no go away. You no get tight. You no go inside. You go 
inside, you get sick, too—maybe-so you die! Savvy?” 

Josephus stood erect, braced by unwonted responsibility. 

“Heap savvy!” he replied alertly. “What time you come?” 

“T don’t know—tonight if I can. It looks like rain. “Sephe, you 
get plenty wood. Adios!” 

On the little back porch the Indian heaped the dry sticks of wood 
and a bundle of red-pitch kindlings, and while he was arranging 
them he heard Mrs. Wallace saying in a troubled tone: 

“It certainly is the measles, Marie. There is no doubt about it 
in my mind. But the question is—where were they exposed? Who 
was on the stage with you when you came up?” 

“Oh, Mother! That was what ailed those children! There were 
two children on the stage and they were terribly fretful and flushed, 
but I was so busy with all my babies that I did not pay much at- 
tention. Oh dear, why will people ‘be so reckless! And poor lit- 
tle Wallace is so sick! Oh, Mother, Mother!” 

Josephus felt a curious tightness in his throat, for, though he 
did not understand all the words, he did understand that cry of 
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tortured mother-love. Had he not heard it time and time again 
in the rancherias ? 

A south wind was moaning through the pines by sundown, and 
the night closed in dark and overcast. Though it was the first 
week in August there was every promise of rain, and Josephus fell 
asleep picturing Mr. Wallace’s difficult journey up nine miles of 
heavy mountain-grade in the darkness of a stormy night. 

When he awoke after a while, it was raining gently. In the 
cabin all was quiet, and the lamp burned dimly, as it had for a 
week. He was peacefully dozing again when a crash as of shat- 
tered glass, instantly followed by a glare of light, a roar, and the 
screams of women, terrified him into a cowering, abject heap. His 
first half-paralyzed thought was of lightning, but a look told him 
that the cabin was on fire within. 

The building of three rooms was constructed of dry pine boards, 
with draperies and thin window-curtains to add to its inflamma- 
bility, and the Indian knew that a very short time would reduce 
it to ashes. 

His terror had passed and he was cautiously approaching in 
placid curiosity when the door flew open and Mrs. Wallace rushed 
out, bearing in her arms a child wrapped in blankets, and followed 
by Marie carrying another. A shriek that chilled his blood broke 
from the young mother’s lips as she felt the wet drops on her face. 

“Mother—it’s raining! If 1 put Wallace down he'll get uncov- 
ered—and Wilson is in the cabin!” 

Josephus was in the doorway. “You go inside * * * mebbe-so 
you die!” Abner Wallace’s warning hummed in his brain; the 
flames crackled and roared—and a child’s cry wailed in frightened 
appeal from an inner room. Stooping low he ran toward the sound, 
rolled the baby in the covers and stumbled out with the burden, 
choking and gasping for breath. 

“Oh, ’Sephus, ’Sephus!’’ Marie sobbed in a passion of thankful- 
ness. 

Then the three stood silently watching the little building blaze 
and crumble till it presently fell to a bed of glowing coals. 

Now that all were safe, Marie was calm and brave, but she 
staggered under the weight of the restless sick child in her arms. 
Wrapped about with the covers from their beds the children were 
heavy and hard to hold, and the Indian thought of the wickiup as 
a shelter for them—but that, too, was burning. 

So Jesephus carefully pulled the blanket close around his charge, 
shifted disconsolately to the other foot, and waited. It was a mile 
of mountain-trail to the nearest habitation and he wondered what 
the white woman would do. 

Mrs. Wallace herself seemed daunted by their plight, but after a 
little she began, with resolute cheerfulness in her voice: 

“Marie, you’re not strong enough to carry that heavy child to 
Blake’s even if we could find the way in this pitch dark—hush, 
sweetheart ; Grandma will sit down in a minute. Be a good girl. 
’Sephus, don’t you let a drop.of this cold rain get on that boy! 
Well, well, if this isn’t a fix may I never live to see one! What- 
ever do you suppose made that lamp explode? Marie, you’re 
breaking to pieces before my very eyes! We'll just sit down here 
under this fir tree—it keeps some of the rain off—and that pile of 
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coals will prevent our freezing, anyway. Perhaps your father will 
come soon.” 

But it was gray dawn before Abner Wallace and the doctor, 
soaked and chilled themselves, came upon the mound of dead ashes 
and the three shivering persons, huddled beneath the dripping fir, 
each striving desperately to protect a wailing, blanket-wrapped 
child. Josephus quaked at sight of the grim horror on the white 
men’s faces. 

In an hour of time, however, they were all under shelter at the 
mill settlement with many sympathetic hands to care for them, 
and Josephus learned that the doctor could save the women from 
serious results. He even gave the Indian some shiny white things 
that he made him swallow. 

Then came dreary, anxious days, for to his inexpressible vexa- 
tion, Josephus could not dismiss from his mind the thought of the 
peril of the fair muchacho. Misfortune? Bad luck? Certainly 
there had been ample proof! But what is, is. And he could not 
forget the feeling the helpless little warm body against his empty 
old heart all that long stormy night! 

One day, while he waited in a sunny spot for the doctor to 
come from the sick-room, Josephus noticed himself begin to ache; 
a coldness enfolded him, his teeth chattered and it seemed as if 
he were being slowly crushed. He crawled away and built a little 
fire, but it took long to warm him. He slept, with many strange 
dreams, and when he awoke the sun was down but he was hot— 
so hot and thirsty! And the yellow-haired muchacho was thirsty, 
too—and heavy, heavy! Where, where was the water! 

When he awoke again he saw a square of filtered sunlight on 
a rough board wall. He was in a house and on a bed! It was an 
old cabin, once occupied by a mill-hand, and Josephus had often 
peeped in at that window. Turning his head—how big it felt—he 
saw Abner Wallace asleep in his chair, a paper across his knees. 
He grinned at the familiar sight. 

“Ab!” he cried, to startle him, and was surprised that he could 
only whisper, and while he was trying to think about it all, he 
slept. 

And again he opened his eyes, for the door was being pushed, 
and a sweet little voice was piping: 

“Gwan’pa, open!” 

From a place beyond the Indian’s vision Abner Wallace appeared 
and opened the door for Marjorie. Following her came Marie, 
thinner and paler—but smiling—holding the fair-haired boy on her 
arm, and steadying the tottering footsteps of the other little fellow 
at her knee. 

The radiance of perfect happiness spread over the wrinkled. 
black, unbeautiful face of Josephus as he counted them with his 
eyes. 

‘“No too much muchachos!” he chuckled. “Plenty muchachos! 
Bueno!” 
Tollhouse, Cal. 
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A GYPSY 
By LAURA MACKAY. 
OW should you understand? The Red Gods brought me, 
A gypsy child, to earth all sweet with May, 
And ever through the years they stayed and taught me 
The wonder-lore of gypsies of the way. 
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They spoke to me by wood and stream and hillside, 
And taught me by the lonely winter sea; 

And, though I played with all the glad earth-children, 
I knew I was a child forever free; 


Forever free, and wind-born—just a comrade 
Of the thistle-birds that sing across the sky, 
Of the aspen as it trembles in the sunlight, 
Of the gleam of silver river slipping by. 


The other children held out hands to guide me, 
Grieving because I loved my gypsy way— 
They could not hear the far sweet bugles calling, 

The Red Gods whom I only could obey, 


Who bade me listen to the deep earth-lesson, 
From birth to dreams of immortality, 

And so unravel from the old world tangle 
A golden thread of beauty’s entity. 


I wander through the gay and crowded cities 
And love it as a song of minstrelsy, 

But under open skies and down the wind-road 
I hear them always calling out for me: 


Calling, and the day is filled with beauty; 
I wake to love my heritage of sun, 

And toil—and rest, and so the days are passing, 
And life at last is only half begun. 


A gypsy. See the thrush on the brown beech leaves 
So unafraid beside my cabin door ; 

What is he? A lost song that you remember? 
And I in silence—something less, and more? 


And so someday—a wind among the grasses, 
A white gull out across the sparkling sea, 
The murmur of a little brook at starlight 
Must be to you your memory of me. 
St. Huberts, N. Y. 











AN INFERENTIAL PROMISE 
By KATE CRAVEN TURNER. 
IN’T no use saying anything more about it, Jim, I won't 
marry you.” 

“Why won’t ye, Sue? Ye might tell a feller why.” 

“Look out front of us to the west, Jim; see anything 

worth looking at?” 

He looked in the direction indicated by the wave of her hand, 
at one long unbroken sweep of sun-baked adobe clay, with heat 
waves shimmering over its blinding surface. Not a spot of cool 
green, not a speck of shade as far as the tired eyes could reach. 

“Not much worth lookin’ at that way sure, Sue.” 

“See anything ‘cept that deserted cabin t’other direction any 
different ?” 

“Not much,” he reluctantly admitted. 

“And it’s getting worse and worse,” she continued. “When we 
first come here them ditches over there had water in ’em running 
full. There was some promise of better times then; now it’s all 
being stole further up country and Pap can’t fight ’em,—he ain’t 
got nothing to fight ’em with. We're getting poorer and poorer.” 
Bitter, hopeless dejection sounded in her reply. 

“Then why not come away from it, Sue?” 

Away from it!” she blazed. “How much better off’d I be with 
you. You hain’t got no more ditch water’n Pap has, and no more 
money to fight them ditch thieves with either. What prospects 
you got to offer a woman?” she contemptuously asked. 

“But we are young, Sue, we can work together,” he pleaded. 

“Look at Mam!” she exclaimed. “She was young, too, when she 
come here—look at her now! Look at Fred and Liza, and look 
at me!” 

The latter request was unnecessary, as he was intently looking 
at her with honest, saddened eyes that dumbly expressed his devo- 
tion and despair. 

“Look at Pap,” she continued, “all bent and stooped and care- 
worn. We might better ’a staid in Kansas; that was purgatory, 
this is hell!” 

“Sue!” 

“T don’t care what I say, Jim Bently, I’m tired of this kind 
of life! Do you think I want to settle down here till I get like 
Mam is? Do you think I want my children to go through what 
I’ve had to?” Her face flushed hotly. “Pap and Mam can read 
and write. I can’t hardly do that, ‘cept what they’ve learnt me. 
What chance’d I have for learning? What chance does any one 
have born in this God-forsaken place?” Her voice trembled and 
broke. “Even the prarie dogs is starving to death!” she bitterly 
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declared. “What would we git married on, I’d like to know? 
You hain’t got money enough to pay the parson for splicing us and 
I couldn’t buy even a new kaliker gown to be married in. It 
would be a nice start in life!’ she concluded scornfully. 

“Guess Bill Brownlee’s been a-talkin’ to ye, Sue.” His voice 
was dangerously low, and an unpleasantly suspicious glitter shone 
in his eyes as he watched her jealously. Her face flushed, and 
she replied still more sullenly: 

“You’re welcome to your thoughts, but I ain’t going to marry 
anybody right away that can’t show me a better living than Pap’s 
a-giving me.” 

“Bill could do that; he’s got his cabin most built an’ his alfalfa’s 
the finest about here. He’s got money in the bank, too, an’ he’s got 
a fine bunch of cattle besides; an’ I’ve got my s’picions ‘bout some 
other things he’s ‘cumulatin’.” 

“IT know one thing he has got,” she flashed back, “and that’s 
git-up enough to make a living out of this part of the country. 
That’s what most of ’em ‘round here ain’t got.” 

“I know who you're ‘ludin’ to, Sue, an’ mebbe I could, too, 
if I’d do what he’s doin’. The thieves that’s stealin’ things ain’t 
all up country. But that’s none of my business, an’ I'll ask ye once 
more, Sue, if ye mean what ye say when ye tell me ye won’t marry 
me?” 

“That’s ’zactly what I do mean, Jim Bently, and I hope you 
understand it now. A man that hain’t got no more git-up than to 
set around here and starve to death with the prairie dogs, hain’t 
got no business asking a woman to stay and starve ‘long with him.” 

“All right, Sue. I hain’t got nothin’ more to say to ye, an’ 
there hain’t nothin’ to hold me here any longer. Guess ye’re 
right—it’s a poor sort of a cuss that would think of doin’ it. Good- 
bye!” 

He mounted a sorry-looking brute, digging the spurs into its 
sides as he disappeared in a cloud of choking, blinding, white 
alkali-dust. Then the girl came from the shadow of the cabin 
and stood in the broiling sun, protecting here eyes from its glare 
with her hand, as she watched the dust-cloud rise until horse and 
rider disappeared in the distance. She stood tall and bronzed as 
an Indian, with the rich color fading from her cheeks, her great 
luminous brooding eyes gleaming with a light unlike any other 
human expression—longing and heart-hunger, starvation of soul 
and mind and body—it was as though the eyes expressed all the 
untaught tongue could not utter. Then, raising her hands with 
an indescribable gesture of hopelessness, she turned and went into 
the cabin, where the rank odor of bacon frying greeted her sick- 
eningly. 
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“Has Jim gone, Sue?” her mother querelously and plaintively 
asked. 


“Yep.” 

“Didn’t—didn’t—he ask you, Sue?” she faltered. 

“Yep.” 

“You didn’t say no, did you, Sue?” 

“Yep.” 

The monosyllabic reply discouraged further questioning and 
the woman turned dejectedly away, sighing. She could never 


understand her daughter in some of her moods. She loved this 
eldest daughter devotedly and would miss her helpfulness, but it 
was one more to share the scanty store with, and she had hoped— 
a long despondent sigh ended her reverie. The monotonous hours 
ticked on until they were roused by the beat of a horse’s hoofs 
coming nearer, and a man alighted at the rickety pretense of a 
gate, greeting them with: 

“Evenin’, Mrs. Blanchard! Howdy, Sue? You ain’t lookin’ 
very chipper; what’s the matter ?” 

“Nothing that you can cure.” 

The curt reply made him wince, and he continued apologetically : 

“I have to go to town this mornin’ an’ thought I'd stop by 
an’ see how you-all was doin’.” Then he added: “Wonder where 
Jim’s gone. He lit out mighty sudden, seems to me. I just come 
past there an’ everything’s shut up an’ nailed up tighter’n a drum. 
Looks kinder ’spicious. I heard some men over in town talkin’ 
‘bout a lot of cattle stealin’ over on the north ranges, an’ that they 
was purty hot on the trail of some of the thieves. But I guess 
Jim didn’t leave on that account, though.” 

His sneering tone contradicted his assertion, and he glanced 
shiftily at Sue to see how she took the news, and was met by a 
contemptuous shrug of the shoulders and a scornful curve of the 
lips, as she wrathfully turned on him with: 

“There’s a few others in the neighborhood better light out, too, 
I reckon, if that’s the reason Jim went away.” 

“Course Jim never done nothin’ of that kind, Sue,” he said 
consolingly, “but sometimes innercent men are hung on suspi- 
cion; an’ the worst of it is, them who could prove their innercence 
never knows nothin’ "bout it till they find ’em hanging by the 
neck, or pumped full of cold lead.” A sardonic smile played over 
his coarse features at the cold-blooded declaration. 

The girl turned toward the door and stood looking off over 
the waste of desolation. She calmly retorted: 

“"Tain’'t as likely to happen Jim as some others I know ‘bout 
here; for Jim has a good many friends. I s’pose he’s got tired of 
this country and lit out. Don’t see how anybody with any git-up 
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to ‘em would stay here twenty-four hours if he could get away. 
Jim shows good sense in getting out of it.” 

“What you so down on this place for, Sue? This is goin’ to 
be a great country some of these days.” 

She turned and looked him in the eyes, answering significantly : 

“Yes, for them as knows how to git their ditch water and a few 
other things.” 

His face flushed and he did not return her gaze. Her lip curled 
scornfully as she turned again to the contemplation of the monopoly 
before her. She picked up a bucket and started down the path to 
the ditch, where a small stream of water flowed sluggishly, in keep- 
ing with the forlorn, hopeless looking country. The man overtook 
her and, filling the bucket, placed it on the bank as they leaned 
against the posts of the barbed fence whose wires were rusted and 
broken. 

“Sue, I got my new cabin most done, all but puttin’ in the perti- 
tions . I ain’t goin’ to put them in till after my party. I’m goin’ to 
give a house warmin’ week after next. I sent the invites this 
mornin’. I’m goin’ to do it up in good style, you bet; fiddlers is 
comin’ from Unaweep an’ all the boys an’ girls from Whitewash an’ 
Kahoe. It’s too bad Jim went off so soon, he'll miss all the fun, 
but I'll come after you an’ bring you home, if you say so.” Then 
he added in confidential tone, looking at her intently: 

“You know what I’m givin’ that dance for, Sue, an’ you know 
why I’ve built that new cabin, an’ what I’m doin’ a lot of things for, 
don’t you?” 

“IT don’t know’s I do, but I s’pose you will ask Jen Smith to 
set in your front door an’ look out over the ‘dobe mud-bumps ; that’s 
*bout all she’d have to look at either d’rection.” 

“What’s got you so down-hearted, girl? You uster be the live- 
liest one round here.” 

“’Cause I’m sick of it, that’s all,” she sharply answered; “sick 
of the hull gloomy outlook. Everybody’s gettin’ poorer and poorer, 
‘cept you. When Pap first come here that Uncompahgre river was 
a river ’stid of a sickly stream like ’tis now, and the ditches was 
always bank-full. Then they dug that big canal ’way up stream and 
divided the waters, and what’s left to come down this way is stole 
‘fore it gets here. What’s the use trying? I’m plum sick of it! 
I ain’t coming'to your party neither,” she sullenly added. 

“Why, what you talkin’ "bout, Sue? Course you’re comin’.” 

“No, I ain’t neither. What ’ve I got to wear to a party? Or any- 
where else? I tell you I ain’t a coming.” Sullen, stubborn defiance 
confronted him. 

“You ain’t mopin’ cause Jim’s went away, are you?” he sneer- 


ingly asked. 
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Then she blazed back at him, standing tall and defiantly wrath- 
ful: 

“No, I ain’t, Bill Brownloe, any more’n I’d be moping if you 
went away and I never seen you again. What do I care who goes 
away or when they come back? I wouldn’t care if I never seen 
either of you again.” 

The man’s face went white with anger under the sunburn, as he 
wrathfully replied: 

“Mebbe you'll change yer mind, Sue, an’ be glad to come to me 
fer help some day. Jim ain’t the only one ’round here that owes 
me money,” he said significantly. “It don’t pay to be too inde- 
pendent. Mebbe you'll sing another song one of these days.” 

“Mebbe I will, Bill Brownloe; but I won't sing it till I have to, 
and somebody’ll pay me for it when I do, you bet.” 

At this retort Bill flung himself on his horse and rode away 
without a backward glance. Turning, she met her father and 
peremptorily demanded: 

“Pap, has Bill Brownloe got any claim on you? Do you owe 
him any money?” She asked the question in a tense voice. 

The man hesitated, and stammered: 

“Why, Sue—hum-m—” 

“Don’t bother to lie about it, Pap—has he?” 

“Yes, he has,” he defiantly confessed. “I borrowed a hundred 
last year and another hundred again this year, and I ain’t paid no 
interest, and—” 

“That’s all I want to know,” she sharply interrupted. “What'd 
you borrow it of him for, Pap?” 

“Cause he’s the only one around here that’s got money to lend.” 

“How’d you ’spect to pay it back?” The question was quietly 
ominous. 

“I dunno. I thought mebbe you ’n him could fix it up,” he con- 
fessed. 

“Oh, you did, did you? You thought I’d sell myself to pay your 
debts. Well, mebbe I will, but if Bill Brownloe buys me, he'll pay 
more’n two hundred dollars for me if he gets me; but he won't get 
me, if I’ve got brains ’nuff to keep him from doing it.” 

Later she broke the tensely charged silence that fell between 
them, irrelevantly, with, “I heard some strange men talking down 
to the store in town t’other day "bout them waste gov’ment lands 
and abandoned claims over beyond Montrose, going to be a bloom- 
ing garden when the Gunnison canal is finished. What do you 
think "bout it, Pap?” 

“T think it’s more’n likely. All it needs is plenty of water. It’s 
good land. Why?” 

“Nothing. I was jest thinking. Can you borrow any more 
money on this place, Pap? Could you get any one to loan you 
money or take a mortgage on it?” 

“IT dunno. Why?” 

“T want you to borrow ev'ry cent you can get on this land, ev’ry 
cent anybody’ll let you have, and then I want you to let me have 
that money. I don’t want anybody to know I know anything about 
it. Don’t get it of Bill, unless you can’t get it anywhere else. Will 
you try, Pap?” 
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“TI guess Bill’s the only one round here that’s got any money, and 
mebbe he won’t let me have it.” 

“T ain’t any afraid he won't let you have it, if he’s got it, but don’t 
ask him till you’ve tried everywhere else. If you have to get it of 
him, you jest tell him I’ve changed my mind ‘bout comin’ to his 
house-warming, and see if you don’t get it.” She laughed a mirth- 
less laugh her father did not understand. “And I want you to get 
it all settled "fore Monday night, and keep your mouth shet to Mam 
and ever’body else, will you, Pap?” 

Having great confidence in his daughter’s executive ability, though 
not understanding just what her intentions were, after deliberation 
he said: 

“TI don’t know what you're drivin’ at, Sue, or what you’re schemin’, 
but I’ll do my best to get the money.” 

“Tf you will, Pap, I’ll pull you out of this hopeless hole. You go 
now and see about the money, quick as you can, and keep your 
mouth shet to ever’body.” 

A few days later, mounted on a lean, strong-looking bronco, and 
equipped with a bundle and the inevitable slicker tied to her saddle, 
she rode away. Her parting words to her father, who accompanied 
her a short distance, were: 

“You needn’t worry ‘bout me, Pap, I can take care of myself. 
I'll stop at Myra’s to-night; and you know my plans if I find the 
land over there worth having. I'll be back inside of a week. I’ve 
gone to Myra’s to stay a bit, if anybody asks "bout me—that’s all 
you know that you don’t have to keep your mouth shet about. 
Good-bye.” 

She cantered off, leaving a cloud of white dust in her wake. 
Further down the road she met Bill on his return from town. 

“Hello, Sue! Where you off to? Looks ’s though you was in a 
hurry.” 

She looked demurely conscious as she replied: “I am in a hurry. 
I’ve changed my mind "bout coming to the house-warming, Bill, and 
I’ve got to do some rustling if I get a dress done to wear to it, and 
mebbe, mebbe—I’ll change my mind and do some other shopping, 
too,” she said significantly; at which he smiled understandingly, 
saying : 

“T allus knew you was a sensible girl, Sue, an’ I'll be on time to 
take you to the dance. Shall I tell the parson to drop around later 
that night?” he questioned with a knowing smile and a wink. 

“T reckon you know what’s the proper thing to do ’thout my tell- 
ing you!” she laughingly exclaimed as she struck her horse sharply, 
cantering off, leaving him no time for further questioning. 

He turned in his saddle and looked after her with a light in his 
eyes not pleasant to see. 

Just before reaching the town she was supposed to visit, she 
turned off across country, fording the river at its shallowest point. 


_Scrambling up the slippery banks of the opposite side, and with the 


sure eye of a born Westerner for directions, she made a bee-line for 
a distant trail, leading back and up to the north of her home. This 
she followed until nightfall, when she stopped at a road-house, kept 
by her friend Myra, resuming her journey at daybreak; by noon 
the next day she had reached the edge of the table-lands, grey and 
almost as cheerless as the desolation she had left. There were 
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evidences of a past hopeless struggle scattered here and there in the 
abandoned and tumble-down cabins, in all conditions of ruin. ‘The 
far-reaching monotony was relieved only by the distant, ever-vary- 
ing panorama of Grand Mesa, where storm and sunshine and tem- 
pest, vivid coloring and purple black gloom came and went in 
kaleidoscopic changes. Miles across the shimmering acres in the 
distance, a slender, dark thread-line indicated where the rushing 
waters of the uncontrolled Gunnison tore madly through the narrow 
sand-bound valley. All of this tract of desolation would one day 
in the near future bloom as the Garden of Allah by the division of 
wasting waters. As she rode along the unfrequented trail, suddenly 
in the distance from behind a slight elevation appeared a horseman. 
She stopped and cautiously awaited his coming. Horse and rider 
were one uniform shade of greyish white dust, and only when within 
hailing distance did she recognize the rider. Then a clear, jubilant, 
shrill, staccato cry of “Jim!” cut the air and went echoing away 
toward the towering peaks in the distance. 

“Sue, for God A’mighty’s sake, what does this mean?” 

“°*Zactly what I told you, Jim, that I’m tired of starving to death 
with prairie dogs, and I jest lit out to find a new home for we-all. 
I’ve promised Pap to pull him out of that alkali hole over there, and 
I’m going to do it some way. But, Jim, where you been hiding all 
this time? Didn’t they ketch you?” 

“Ketch me! What in thunderation do ye mean, Sue?” 

“Why, I heard the cattle-men was after you for stealing from 
their herds and that was the reason you left so sudden.” 

“You know why I left, Sue,” he sadly accused. Then he blazed 
forth with: “Who said I was a cattle thief? Who told you that, 
Sue?” he demanded. 

“Somebody that said they’d heard it talked about over at the store 
in town.” 

“Did Bill Brownloe say that bout me, Sue?” The question was 
too quietly asked. Sue knew what was seething behind it. 

“T didn’t say he told me, Jim.” 

“But he did say it, didn’t he?” he probed. 

“What difference who said it, Jim? I knew better.” 

“That’s all right, Sue; ye needn’t tell me. I'll settle this land 
business over here, and then there’s the damnedest licking coming 
to Bill Brownloe he ever got in his life. You can bet all you got on 
that!” he stormed. 

“Bill’s the biggest man, Jim,’ 
I'll pray for you.” 

“He’s the one’ll need your prayers, Sue—why, the whelp! I 
caught him red-handed branding a young calf he’d stole one after- 
noon. I could ’a’ had him swinging long ago, if I'd ’a’ told on him, 
and he knows it, the sneakin’ coyote!” 

“Pap owes him money, Jim. He’d borrowed a lot ‘fore I knew 
anything "bout it, and he borrowed some more just ’fore I left. You 
see I thought mebbe if this land was worth anything, we could deed 
Bill our claim back there and Pap could start again over here; but 
it’s purty near as hopeless lookin’ as back there, and I guess I'll 
have that debt to pay,” she said, disconsolately. “Pap never can 
do it; he’s lost courage in everything. You know I’ve allus had to 
think for him. Guess I might as well go back and pay Bill the way 


, 


she laughed, “but I hope you win. 
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he wants his pay. He’d never ’a’ let Pap have the money, if he 
hadn’t ’a’ thought he’d get it back that way.” Then she added, 
falteringly and with downcast eyes: ‘“He’s giving a house-warming 
for me next week, Jim, and | s’pose I got to get back for that, 
‘nless—” 

Jim dug the spurs in the side of his patient brute, then turned 
and looked at her, his face white under the dust and sunburn, as 
he quietly asked: 

“What does that mean, Sue?” His voice was low and sorrow- 
burdened and his big, honest eyes looked like those of a dumb 
creature, unjustly chastised. 

“It means just what I say, Jim,—’nless you can see some way out 
of it.” 

When the meaning of Sue’s appeal dawned upon him, his face 
changed as might that of a lost soul who sees salvation. 

“Way out of it, Sue!” he joyfully exclaimed. ‘Course there’s a 
way out of it, girl, Why,”—with a wave of the hand over the vast 
space—‘“this’ll be a bloomin’ garden in five years. All it needs is 
brains to work it an’ plenty of water, which it’s goin’ to have ’fore 
long; then you'll see wonders here. Nobody’s makin’ a mistake 
when they get a home here. Why, look at Garnet an’ California 
mesas over Delta way. Uster be the most hopeless lookin’ spots 
on earth. Thirty years ago a horned toad would ’a’ turned up his 
nose at ’em. Look at ’em now. They’re the finest fruit lands of 
Colorado; an’ this land’s better than that.” 

“But how’s anybody going to live till the water gits here, Jim? 
It’ll be more’n a year,” she despondently queried. 

“That’s easy, Sue. I went to Montrose ’fore I come over here an’ 
they’re prayin’ for men an’ teams to help ’em on the Gunnison ditch 
improvements. I got a job fer as long’s the work’s goin’ on, an’ yer 
dad can git work, too, an’ we can all live there till the ditches is 
ready, an’ then we'll all have some money ahead to improve the 
ranches when we move onto them. I got a plan of the big ditches 
fore I left on this prospectin’ tour, an’ I’ve got some of the finest 
land cinched over in that northwest corner, that lays in Colorado.” 

“Well, if there’s any left you don’t want, Jim, I’d like some of it, 
too; for I’ve either got to find a home here, or go back and marry 
Bill.” 

“Sue, you tormentin’ little devil, quit talkin’ like that.” Then he 
added savagely, “I’m goin’ back there an’ spoil his beauty so no- 
body’ll marry him, damn him! And say, Sue, right next to the land 
I’ve got cinched over there is a fine abandoned claim with a mighty 
nice cabin on it, an’ I’m goin’ straight over an’ pay up on it, an’— 
an’—if ye ever change yer mind, we'll live there together, when the 
ditches is done. Will ye change yer mind, Sue?” he pleaded. 

“Jim, you hadn’t ben gone ten minutes that day when I'd changed 
2. 
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PABLO’S DEER HUNT 
A Puesio Farry TALE Totp Over AGAIN. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


HE yellow cottonweeds above the Rio Grande shivered 
¥] in the fresh October morning as the sun peeped over 
the Eagle Feather mountain into the valley of his 
people. Above the flat, gray pueblo of Shee-eh-huib- 
: bak the bluish breath of five hundred slender chimneys 
melted skyward in tall spirals. Upon here and there a level house- 
top a blanket-swathed figure stared solemnly at the great, round, 
blinding house of T’hoor-id-deh, the Sun Father. 

Then a burro, heavy-eared and slow of pace, rattled the gravel 
on the high bluff, gazed mournfully on the muddy eddies, and 
broke out in stentorian brays. Apparently Flojo felt downcast. 
Across these treacherous quicksands the grass was still tall in 
the vega—why did not Pablo take him over too? And, mustering 
up his ears, he trotted almost briskly down the slope to the water’s 
edge, where a swart young Apollo was just stepping into the swift 
current. Tall, sinewy, lithe as Keem-eé-deh, the mountain-lion, 
that lent its tawny hide for the bow-case in his hand; his six feet 
of glowing bronze broken only by a modest clout of white at 
the supple waist, his dense black hair falling straight upon broad, 
bare shoulders, and his dark eyes watchful of the swirling waters, 
the young Pueblo strode sturdily in, paying no heed to the forlorn 
watcher upon the shore. In a moment he was in the channel 
swimming easily, one hand holding the bow-case above the red 
bundle upon his jet crown, Such-sh! sush-sh! splash! splash! splash! 
and Flojo heaved a great sigh as his master went spattering across 
the farther shoals, and at last climbed the sandy eastern bank. 

Pablo unrolled the bundle from his head, wriggled, wet-skinned, 
into the red print shirt and snowy calconcillos, wrapped their flap- 
ping folds about his calf with the buckskin leggings of rich maroon ; 
belted these at either knee with a wee, gay sash from the looms of 
Moqui, fastened the moccasins with their silver buckles, and, with 
the tawny sheath of bow and arrows slung across his back, started 
at a swift walk. Once only he stopped, after a scramble up the 
gravel hills that scalloped the plateau, to look back a moment. The 
long ribbon of the valley, now faded from its summer green, banded 
the bare brown world from north to south, threaded with the errant 
silver of the river, whose furthest shimmer flashed back from under 
the purple mass of the Mountain of the Thieves. Midway lay the 
pueblo, dozing amid its orchards below the black cone of the 
Ku-mai, and Pablo shook his head sadly, as he turned again and 
strode across the broad, high /lano. 

“It is not well in the village,” he muttered, “for it is full of them 
that have the evil road. The Cum-pah-huit-lah-wen have told me 
that half of these of Shee-eh-huib-bak are witches; but not all can 
be punished. But it is in ill times for us. Tio Lorenzo is twisted 
by the Bads so that he cannot walk; and may die; and did not 
Amparo and José Diego marry the prettiest maidens of the Tee- 
wahn, only to find them witches? How shall one take a wife 
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when so many are accursed? It is better to hunt and forget the 
women, as do the warriors; for we know not who are True Be- 
lievers, and who have to do with the ghosts.” 

Across the wide, sandy plateau the young Indian walked with 
undiminished pace; and as the house of the Sun Father stood in 
the middle of the sky, he entered a rocky cafion of the Eagle 
Feather mountain, and began to climb a spur of the great peak. 
The huddled dry leaves under a live-oak caught his eye, and 
he turned them with deft foot. “Here Pee-id-deh, the deer, slept 
last night,” he exclaimed; “for the fresh earth slings to their 
under side. And here is a hair and here the footmark. If only 
Keem-eé-deh will help me.” 

Kneeling by the tree, he broke off a twig and stuck it in the 
earth in front of the footprint, the fork pointing backward, that 
Pee-id-deh might trip and fall as it ran. Then, drawing the Left- 
Hand Pouch from his side, he opened it, and reverently took out 
a tiny parcel in buckskin, whose folds soon disclosed a little image 
of the Mountain Lion, chief of hunters, carved from adamantine 
quartz. Its eyes were of the sacred turquoise; and in the center 
of the belly was inlaid a turquoise heart over which held a pinch 
of the holy corn-meal. On the right side was lashed a tiny: arrow- 
head of moss-agate—one of the precious “thunder-knives” which 
the Horned Toad had made and had left for Pablo on the plains 
of the Hollow Peak of Winds. Putting the fetich to his mouth and 
inhaling from the stone lips, the hunter prayed aloud to Keem-eé- 
deh to give him true eyes and ears, and swift feet to overtake; and 
rising, gave a low, far roar to terrify the heart and loosen the 
knees of his prey. Then, restoring the image to its pouch, with 
bow in hand and three arrows held ready, he pushed rapidly up hill, 
with keen eyes to the dim trail. Here a trampled grass-blade, there 
a cut leaf or overturned pebble, and again a faint scratch on the 
rocks, led him on. At last, just where the flap top of the mountain 
had been wrought to a vast arrow-point by the Giant of the Caves, 
he saw a sleek doe standing under a shabby aspen. Down on his 
belly went Pablo, and with a new breath-taking from the stone 
lips of the prey-god, crawled snake-like forward. The deer moved 
not, and within forty yards Pablo tugged an arrow to its agate 
head and drove it whirring through Pee-id-duh’s heart. The doe 
turned her great, soft eyes toward him, sniffed the air, and went 
bounding up the rocky ledges as if unhurt. Yet on the left side 
the grey feathers of the shaft touched the skin; and once on the 
right Pablo caught the sparkle of the gem tip. 

There was a curious ashen tint in the bronze of his cheeks, 
as the hunter sprang to his feet and began running in pursuit. 
“Truly, that was the way to the life,” he whispered to himself. 
“And why does she not fall? Will it be that they of the evil road 
have given me the eye?” And stopping short, he fished out a bit 
of corn-husk and a pinch of the sweet pee-én-hich, and rolled a 
cigarette, lighting it from the flint and steel. The first puff he 
blew slowly to the east, and then one to the north, and one to 
the west, and one south, one overhead, and one downward, all 
about, that the evil spirits of the Six Ways might be blinded and 
not see his tracks. When the sacred weer was smoked, he rose 
and took up the trail again. It was easy to be followed now in 
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the soft wood soil of the mountain top; and in the very edge of 
the farther grove of aspens he saw the doe again, grazing in un- 
concern. Worming from tree to tree, Pablo came close, and again 
sent a stone-tipped shaft. It struck by the very side of the first, 
and drank as deep; but the doe, pricking up her ears as if she 
had but heard the whizz of the arrow, trotted easily away and dis- 
appeared over the eastern brow of the mountain, amid the somber 
pines. 

Pablo was very pale now, but not yet daunted. He smoked 
again to the Six Ways and prayed to all the Trues to help him, 
and with another arrow on the string, pushed forward. 

Where the tall pines dwindled to scrubby cedars he came again 
to his quarry. But now the doe was more alert, and would not 
let him within bowshot. Only she looked back at him with big, 
sad eyes, and trotted just away from range. And soon Night 
rolled down the mountain from behind him, and filled the whis- 
pering forest, and drowned the great, still plains beyond, and he 
lost her altogether. 

“This is no deer,” said Pablo, gloomily, as he stretched him- 
self under a twisted savino for the night, “but one who has wahr, 
the Power. And her eyes, how they are as those of women sor- 
rowing, large and wet! But I will see the end, even though I die. 
And weary with the rugged forty miles of the day, he was soon 
asleep. 

As the blue flower of dawn bloomed from the eastern gray, 
Pablo rose, and smoked again the sacred smoke, and inhaled the 
strengthful breath of Keem-eé-deh, and started anew on his awe- 
some hunt. Soon he found the trail marked with dark blotches, 
and all day long he followed it. Just as the sun-house stood on 
the dark western ridges, he came to the foot of a high swell, on 
whose summit gleamed the gray of strange, giant walls. 

“It will be the home of Ta-bi-ra,” thought Pablo aloud, “for 
my father often told me of the great city of the Pi-ro that was 
beyond Cuaray in the First Times, before the lakes of the plains 
were accursed to be salt, before Those-of-the-Old came to dwell 
on the river that runs from the Dark Lake of Tears. But how 
shall a deer come thus into the plains, which are only of the prong- 
horns. Yet I have walked in her road all day, and here are her 
marks, going”—and he stopped, for his ear caught a faint, far-off 
chant. It seemed to come from the ruins that crowned the hill; 
and, dropping to the earth, Pablo began to crawl from cedar to 
cedar, from rock to rock, toward it. At the very crest of the 
rounded ridge was a long line of jumbled stone—the mound of 
fallen fortress-houses—and beyond, from the gathering dusk, 
loomed the ragged lofty walls of a vast temple. Under the 
shadows of the mound he crawled around to the rear of the gray 
wall, and then along the wall itself toward the huge buttresses 
that proclaimed its front. The chant was close at hand now—the 
singer was evidently within the ruined temple. But the tongue 
Pablo did not know. It was not so musical as his soft Tee-wahn, 
nor was it like the guttural of the Quéres—for that he knew also— 
and yet it was some voice of the Children of the Sun, and not 
the outlandish babble of the Americanoo-deh, nor of the Spanish 
Wet-Head. It was not, then, some new tonto come to dig for the 
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fabled gold of Ta-bi-ra—whose shafts yawned black in the gray 
bedrock, and here and there throng the very base of the great 
wall—but some Indian, and probably a medicine man, for the song 
was not as those of the careless. Pablo crouched in the darkness 
against the eastern end of the wall, listening, forgetful of the 
bewitched deer and of all else. Once in a wild swell of the song 
he thought he discerned a familiar word. 

“Hoo-mah-no?” he kept repeating to himself. “Surely, the 
Grandfather Desidério said me that word when he told me of 
Them-of-the-Old, when They-with-Striped-Faces dwelt on yonder 
mesa. But they are all dead these many years.” 

A swift, short flash split the darkness, and a growl of far 
thunder rolled across the ruins. Pablo glanced at the heavens. It 
was sown thick with the bright sky-seeds that flew up when the 
Coyote disobeyed the Trues and opened sacred bag. From hori- 
zon to horizon there was not a cloud; but again the flash came, and 
again the mighty drum-beat of Those Above. Pablo crept to a 
breach in the wall, and peeped into the gloomy interior of the 
temple. Even as he looked, the zig-zag arrow of the Trues leaped 
again from ghostly wall to wall; and its blinding light showed 
him that at which he caught his breath. For squat by a corner in 
the wall was a white-headed Indian waving his bare arms; and 
facing him and Pablo a dusky maiden, with drooping head. But 
her face was burned into his heart. 

“Surely such are precious to the Trues! For she is as the 
Evening Star, good to see!” and Pablo craned forward eagerly. 
The viejo will be a Shaman,” he added, mentally, “for so our own 
Fathers make the lightning come at the medicine dance*. But 
she! If there were such in Shee-eh-huib-bak, then one might 
take a wife—for her face is no face of a witch!” 

Just then came another flash; and then a soft, girlish cry. The 
magic lightning of the conjurer had betrayed Pablo; and before 
he could spring away a heavy hand was upon his shoulder. 

“Hi-ma-tu-ku-eh?” demanded a deep voice in an unknown 
tongue. 

“Nah Tee-wah,” said the abashed hunter, trying in vain to shake 
off that strong grasp. 

“Tee-wah?” said the stranger, speaking in Pablo’s own lan- 
guage. “I, too, have the tongue of the Shee-eh-huib-bak, for my 
wife was of there. But now she has gone to the Shee-p’ah-poon, 
and there lives for me only my child, and she is hurt. But what 
hast thou here, peeping at our medicine?” 

“It is by chance, Kah-bay-deh,” answered Pablo. “For yester- 
day, when the sun was so, I wounded a deer, and unto here I have 
followed it in vain. For, perhaps, it has the Power, and I could 
not kill it. And when I heard thy song, I came, not knowing what 
it was.” 

“Since yesterday when the sun was so, thou hast followed the 
road of a wounded deer? And how wounded ?” 

“In truth, I gave it two arrows through the life, but it minded 
them not.” 

“Come, then, and thou shalt see thy hunting,” and he drew 
Pablo into the temple. In a moment a dry arm of the entrane 

*These artificial storms are a favorite illusion of the Indian wizards of the 
Southwest. 
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(which the Trues gave for the first candles) was burning; and 
by its smoky, flaring light Pablo could see his strange surround- 
ings. Beside him, that breakless hand still on his shoulder, stood 
an aged Indian. His hair was white as the snows of Shoo-p’ah- 
tod-eh, and his undimmed eyes shone from deep under snowy 
brows. He was naked but for the breech-clout, and upon his left 
arm was a great gauntlet from the forepaw of Ku-ai-deh, the bear, 
with all its claws. But at his wrinkled face Pablo stared in 
affright, for all across it ran long, savage knife-stripes so old that 
they, too, were cut with wrinkles. “Rayado!” flashed through the 
young hunter’s mind, “even as were They-of-the-Old who dwelt 
in the mesa of the Hoo-mah-no! But they are all dead since 
long ago.” 

But even his superstitious terror could not keep his eyes from 
that modest figure crouched in the angle of the strange wall. 
Truly, she was good to look at. In the soft olive of the cheeks 
a sweet, deep red was spreading. Under the downcast eyes the 
lashes drew dark lines across the translucent skin. A flood of 
hair poured into her lap, and from under its heavy waves peeped 
a slender hand. It was plain from her dress that she was none 
of the baérbaros, but a Pueblo. There was the same modest black 
manta of his people, the same fat, boot-like leg-wraps of snowy 
buckskin, the same dainty brown moccasins. Even the heavy 
silver rosary was about the neck, and from her ears hung strands 
of precious turquoise beads from the white, blue-veined heart of 
Mount Chalchihuitl, But even the white silver, and the stone 
that stole its color from the sky were not precious beside that 
sweet young face from which Pablo could not turn away. 

And as he gazed with a strange warm tickling at his heart- 
strings, the long lashes lifted timidly toward the handosme stranger, 
and on a sudden the bright face turned ashen, and the girl sank 
back upon a heap of fallen stones. Pablo stared with wide eyes, 
and a dizziness ran from head to knee, for there were dark drops 
upon the rocks, and amid the flowing hair he saw the notched 
ends of two arrows—his very own, feathered from the gray quills 
of Koor-nid-deh, the crane. He reeled, to fall, but the strong 
hand held him up, and the strong voice said: 

“Take the heart of a man, for it is not yet too late. Thou hast 
done this unknowing; for the witches filled thine eyes with smoke, 
to fool thee. But we will yet make medicine to heal my daughter— 
for 1 am the wizard T’bdé-deh, the last of the Hoo-mah-no, and 
precious to Those Above, who will help us. But thou hast still 
arrows in the quiver—go, then, till thou come to the first cliff 
on the west, and shoot three arrows strongly into the sky. And 
bring to me that which falls—for it needs that thou who hast shed 
her blood shouldst bring it again. Nay, tremble not, for the Trues 
will help thee ; and with the amulet of the striped stone the witches 
cannot come nigh. Take the heart of a man, and go!” 

Pablo looked at the pitiful little heap in the corner, and, turning, 
manfully strode out through the broad portal and went stumbling 
westward in the darkness, over mounds and hollows and fallen 
walls. Down the long, steep ridge, across the undulant plain, knee- 
deep in dry and whispering grass, and up the western slope of the 
valley he trudged; and at last in the darkness he ran up against 
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a smooth, straight face of rock. “It is the cliff,” he whispered— 
for he feared greatly. But, plucking up his soul, he backed away 
a few paces from the rock and notched a shaft and drew it to 
the head and sent it hurling to the sky, and another, and another. 
For a long time he waited, and then there was a soft whish! and 
an arrow stood in the earth at his feet. He groped and found it 
and drew back his hand quickly, for shaft and feathers were wet— 
with that soft, warm, ticklish wetness that never came from water 
yet. Another arrow fell and it was so, and so also was the third. 

Shaken as are the leaves of the shivering tree, Pablo put to his 
lips the amulet of the wizard and drew a long breath from it. 
Then, gingerly plucking the standing arrows one by one, he started 
running from the haunted spot, not resting in his stumbling flight 
until he found himself at the foot of the hill of Ta-bi-ra. In a 
few moments he was groping along the great wall and at last stood 
again within the roofless temple. 

Now there was a tiny fire there, and the old man was squatted 
by it, chanting and snapping two long feathers together in rhythm 
with his wild refrain. And in the corner was the same dark, limp 
heap, which seemed to drift near or farther away on the waves of 
the firelight. 

“It is well!” said the old man, rising; “for already have I blown 
away the evil ones, that we be alone. And I see thou hast brought 
blood from above to pay for that which is lost.” 

Taking from Pablo’s hand the arrows, still red-wet, he broke 
one over the fire and one he thrust upright in the hard earth at 
the maiden’s feet. Then he rubbed his hands with ashes and laid 
them upon her breast, chanting: 

“Blood, water of life, 

Come back in the brooks of the heart! 
Blood, water of life, 

Give it to drink again— 

For the red field is dry 

And nothing grows.” 

As he rubbed and sang, the maiden stirred and moved and sat up. 
And taking the third arrow, he put the notch to his lips and the barb 
to her side and drew a strong breath, and the buried shaft grew 
long and longer from her side, until it fell upon the ground. So 
he drew the second shaft, and it, too, came away and left her.* Then 
he laid the arrow of power against her side and the wounds were 
no more there; and she rose and took the hand of Pablo to her little 
mouth and breathed on it, and looked up at him with timid eyes, 
but Pablo sank down and knew nothing, for his strength was done. 

When he woke, the Sun-Father was high over the gray ruins. 
Pablo found himself upon a bed of dry grass, in the shadow of the 
wall; and near him sat the old man who was last of the Hoo-m4h-no, 
watching him with clear eyes. A low sweet voice was crooning a 
sleep-song in his own tongue; and from behind a jutting wall peeped 
forth a little moccasined foot. 

“Sleep! Sleep! It is good! 
Sleep the Moon-Mother gave— 
She that bought us the night, 
Paying her sight to buy! 
Sleep! For so She is glad!” 

*This “drawing” of objects from the patient is another stock trick of Pueblo 
“medicine making.” 
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Pablo sat up, bending forward if he might see the singer; but 
there was only a gleam of soft eyes around the wall, and then they 
were gone. ‘The old man eyed him kindly. He was dressed now 
like Pablo, with the garments of the Pueblos; and the stern, quiet 
face, with its strange scar-stripes, seemed after all very good. 

‘Thou hast slept well, son,” he said at last, “for we have been 
here many hours. But it is hard to fight them of the evil road, 
and for that thou wast tired. But rise now, eat and be strong, for 
other days come.” 

As he spoke, the maiden came, bringing a steaming earthen bowl, 
and set it down timidly before the stranger, at whom she dared not 
look, and disappeared again in her nook. The hot broth revived 
the young hunter, and a new heart came in him and he was strong. 
When he had eaten, the old man said: 

“Now, thou art a man again. Tell me how goes with the village 
of the Tee-wahn? For in fifty winters | have not seen Shee-eh- 
huib-bak—since my wife had come from there to P’ah-que-too-ai, 
where | loved her. Is it well with the town? Do they keep the 
ways of the Old?” 

“There are many True Believers,” answered Pablo slowly, “but 
many have forgotten the ways of the Old, and taken the evil road, 
so that it is hard to know who are good, there are so many witches. 
For that, the young men that believe in the Olds are afraid to make 
nests, lest they find feathers of accursed birds therein—for many 
that look to be snowbirds are inwardly owls and woodpeckers.” 

“And thou hast no nest?” asked the old man with a keen glance. 

“In-déh-ah!” replied Pablo emphatically—and from the corner he 
caught a bright gleam of eyes. 

“It is well! For if the nest be bad, how shall the young birds 
grow up clean? And thy parents?” 

“My father was War Captain of the Tee-Wahn,” said Pablo 
proudly, “and he taught me the ways of men, and the sacred stories 
of the Old. But one gave him the evil eye, and he was slain by 
the Cumanche in war. My mother was a True Believer, and soon 
she went after him, to make his house good in Shee-p’ah-podn. So 
there is left only my grandfather, who is cacique, and my uncle. 
And with my uncle I live, for we are both of the Eagle clan.” 

“It is well! But now it is to stay here for a time; for in this 
place is mighty power of the Olds. But if thou wilt hunt for us, 
that Deer-Maiden may eat well while I fast and talk with Those 
Above, then we will go with thee to Shee-eh-huib-bak; for my 
people are no more and my child is lonely to be with the people of 
her mother. But show me the wahr with which thou huntest, for 
perhaps the witches have blinded it.” 

Pablo fished out the little stone image, which he had never shown 
to man before, and T’bé-deh inhaled from its lips. 

“It is so!” he said angrily; and prying out the turquoise heart 
he showed the hunter that from beneath it the sacred meal was 
gone, and in its place a tiny black feather. “It is no wonder thy 
hunting was ill,” he cried, “for the witches have changed the heart 
of Keem-eé-deh! But I will give thee a strong wahr that none can 
kill,” and breaking the polluted image with a rock, he covered the 
fragments with a cloth, and chanted a sacred song. In a moment 
the cloth moved, and the wizard drew from under it a bright new 
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Keem-eé-deh carved from the sunlight-stone, the yellow-topaz, and 
bound to its sides was an arrow-head of transparent emerald. Its 
heart was turquoise, and its eyes red garnets. 

“Take it, son, and fear not,” said the aged conjurer, “for it is 
stronger than the ghosts. But now go and hunt, for there is no more 
meat.” 

When Pablo toiled up the hill of ruins at sundown, a noble ante- 
lope was balanced upon his shoulders and a fat wild turkey dangled 
from his belt. He threw them down proudly, and was paid with a 
shy glance from the eyes that now lived in his heart, and the old 
man said: 

“The new wahr is good! And thou art a hunter like Keem-eé- 
deh himself. Verily, there will be no lack of meat in thy house.” 
But at this the maiden ran away with a red face; and Pablo’s heart 
was glad. 

For three days they were there while the old man made medicine ; 
and every day Pablo brought back much game. And every day 
his eyes grew deeper and those of the maiden drooped lower. On 
the fourth day they started, the three, to the northeast; and with 
three journeys they came to Shee-eh-huib-bak. There Pablo brought 
the strangers to his grandfather, the cacique ; and when old Desidério 
knew that this was the great wizard, the last of the Hoo-mah-no, he 
was very glad, and gave him of the common lands, that his home 
should be always there. . 

When the people of Shee-eh-huib-bak were making clean for the 
Noche Buena, Pablo came to the cacique, and said: “Tata, there 
is another year, and I am tired to be alone.” 

“But canst thou keep a wife?” 

“Thou knowest, tata, that none kill more game. As for my 
fields, they are good, and the careless-weed never grows there.” 

“It is truth, my son. And who is good in thine eyes?” 

“There is only one, tatita, and that is Deer-Maiden, the child of 
the Hoo-mah-no. She is very good.” 

“T like her,” answered the withered cacique slowly, “for her father 
has given her a good heart, and they are both precious to Those 
Above. It is well.” 

In four days the cacique and the Hoo-mah-no brought Pablo and 
the Deer-Maiden to the cacique’s house and gave them to eat two 
ears of raw corn—to him a blue ear, but to her a white one, for a 
woman’s heart is always whiter. Pablo looked at her as he ate, but 
she could not look. And when both had proved themselves by eat- 
ing the last grain, the elders took them out to the sacred running- 
place and put them side by side, and marked the course, and gave 
them the road. Then Pablo went running like a strong antelope, 
but the girl like a scared fawn; and up the sacred hill they fiew, 
and turned at the Stone of the Bell, and came flying back. But 
now Pablo was slower, for it is not well to surpass one’s bride in 
the marrying race, as if one would rob her of respect; and if they 
come in equal, there is no marriage. So she was first; and all 
the people blessed them, and they were one. No witch could ever 
harm their house, for He-that-was-Striped gave them strong wahr, 
and they were happy. 

That is the story of Pablo’s Deer Hunt, and it must be true, I 
know, for himself the gray-haired grandson of Pablo and the Deer- 
Maiden told me. 
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BEFORE DAWN IN CHINATOWN 

A FRAGMENT OF OLD SAN FRANCISCO. 

By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM. 

<—*—{=3 HE hour is three in the morning, an 
-~ eerie season to be prowling through 
this network of blind alleys—scene 
of frequent violence, murder and 
clan warfare—which constitutes 
that part of the Chinese Empire lo- 
cated in San Francisco. 

It is not an hour of repose; for, 
although the dingy by-ways are al- 
most entirely deserted, light glim- 
mers from many an upper window 
and balcony, telling that this is a 
time of recreation and social inter- 
course throughout the quarter. 

An arc lamp suspended overhead 
seems but to intensify the shadows 
of the squalid alley, dabbled only 
last week with spilt blood and echo- 
ing to pistol shots whose flashes split 
the darkness, but now void of life 
except for us, and silent but for our 
own footsteps. 

Through the murk, we can dis- 
tinguish at the corner a dim glowing 
lantern, mere oiled paper of bal- 
loon-like construction and brush- 
marked with splawling hieroglyphics. It dangles at the end of a 
bamboo rod, which is knotted crosswise to a rough post, a leafy twig 
at the knot. The cobblestone at its base which was removed to 
make way for the timber, is flanked by a bow! of fruit and Chinese 
delicacies and by smoking punks and primitive candles, mere dabs 
of red fat molded on skewers, which are stuck upright in a little 
crook-neck squash. 

These things were placed on the ground as offerings—for to- 
night gods are worshipped, ancestors revered and malignant 
demons propitiated in Chinatown. 

As we approach the lantern, which is guiding-light and invi- 
tation to the ceremony, the sound of Celestial music is faintly 
audible proceeding from the next alley. At the distance it is like 
a bad dream, such as might be induced by a Welsh rabbit taken 
after an ultra-modern symphony concert. It has an endless /eit- 
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motif, that is almost but not quite a melody, just a maddening 
approach to melody; in fact, as we draw nearer and become aware 
of the frequent cymbal-clashing, the tapping on cocoanut-shells, 
the incessant squeaking of fiddles, and the amazing falsetto recita- 
tive of vocal performers, who are ki-yi-ing in competition with a 
strident clarionet, we wonder at the disappearance of any ap- 
parent harmony or air in this musical chop-suey. 

At the turn of the corner, a sudden flare of bonfires and hundreds 
of flickering candles on the ground, and swaying lanterns and 
festoons of incandescent bulbs overhead, throw high lights on the 
shiny yellow faces of a multitude of Chinese. About one hundred 
of them are squatting a-row in the gutters, each man keeping 
alight his little collection of red-fat candles and bunches of smoul- 
dering punks secured in the small squashes used as candlesticks. 

This double row of fire-tenders extends a hundred yards or so, 
from the altar in a canvas booth near us, wherein priests contin- 
ually recite prayers, to the further end of the street, where are 
grouped a dozen grotesque gods, large and small, who, being of 
flimsy tinsel paper and bamboo, sway and move their limbs fan- 
tastically in the night breezes. 

Half way down the right side of the street, opposite the joss- 
house, a temporary but very florid balcony has been constructed 
over the sidewalk and adorned with flowers, bunting and bright 
electric bulbs, some in ornate hanging lanterns, others following 
the outline of the structure. Here, in a bower of gay asters bloom- 
ing in jardinieres, sit the Celestial musicians and perform unceas- 
ingly ; their pandemonium being rivaled by an independent clarionet 
soloist in the booth with the chanting priests. 

A high fence at the curb extends from the altar booth to the 
musicians’ balcony, and paper lanterns bobbing and swinging before 
this billboard illumine the long red poster, which is covered with 
cabalistic inscriptions, and adorned at each end with pictures. of 
gods and dragons. 

And all around this illumination hovers the night like an enor- 
mous bat. Blackness above, intense blackness of sky and sinister 
cliffs of masonry that shut in the narrow street; but half way down 
the grim walls, and strung over the chasm, sparkle and glitter hun- 
dreds of tiny lights dazzling specks of brightness in the black, 
and by their glow one can see, with some eye-straining, a crimson 
ensign drooping from a pole far over the joss-house. It bears 
inky characters designating the tong whose high festival is nearing 
its close tonight. 

This was the spectacle that suddenly burst upon up as we 
turned the corner and paused for a moment to catch our breath. 
Then we joined the rows of onlookers, whose yellow faces with 
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bright agate eyes lined the sidewalks and clustered by the musicians’ 
balcony. Some peeped curiously into the shrine for a glimpse of 
the three red-robed priests, who, sitting behind three tall, conical 
cakes and other heaped-up delicacies, droned prayers interminable, 
punctuated by gong-tapping and bell-jingling. 

When the curious ones ventured in front of the booth, and so 
obstructed the path of prayers leading to the gods up the street, 
a white man, evidently employed by the Chinese, shoved them 
back with the stick he was whittling, dealing the more persistent 
ones an occasional rap that made them jump. 

He and I were almost the only “foreign devils” in the crowded 
alley—for the third hour before dawn finds but few tourists in the 
quarter. Not alone the absence of occidental faces makes it hard 
to believe that this is the metropolis of California, or of any white 
man’s country in fact, for so oriental, so Arabian-night-like was the 
setting, so fantastic the flame-light on the polished faces peering 
out of shadowed backgrounds, so brain-bewildering the incessant 
sing-song of the chattering crowd, the wailing and skirling of the 
orchestra, the buzzing of the priests, so stupifying the smoke and 
incense-laden air, that the commonplace voice of the watchman, 
clearing the path way of prayer, sounds like music: “Git outta there, 
you damn yeller scum before I smash you one in de mug, etc., etc.” 
I felt quite drawn to the man. 

As I craned my neck over the foremost row of shoulders, he 
observed me with some surliness; for he wished it understood that 
he was guarding the interests of the Chinese as long as they paid 
his salary. However, as soon as he was convinced that I was not 
a tough citizen looking for trouble, he unbent considerably, and 
between proddings and shovings of obstructing sight-seers volun- 
teered information more or less accurate in regard to his employers 
—the most enlightening phase of the whole conversation being 
that, although he had been in the quarter for twenty-odd years, 
had many Chinese friends and knew most all the inhabitants of 
Chinatown by sight, he understood less of their nature than he had 
at the beginning. 

“It’s a funny religion they’ve got. Ketch onto them priests 
singin’ outta their prayer books an’ smokin’ cigareets the while. 
Wouldn't that kill you! An’ if you’ll look behind the curtain back 
o’ the tent, you'll find a dope-fiend hitting the pipe.” 

True enough, behind the canvas partition sprawled a devotee 
of the drug, busily heating his pill over a tiny lamp, rolling and 
kneading it on the pipe bowl and inhaling the smoke luxuriously 
to the accompaniment of incessant prayers. 

But to look at the face of the high priest, sitting enshrined in a 
frame of gaudy silk curtains, you would never guess at the queer 
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actions behind the scenes. It was a saint-like face, resembling the 
image of Buddha in its expression of calm, supreme calm, aid 
habitual, effortless sacrificing of the flesh to the spirit. He was 
gorgeously be-robed and red-mitred, but seemed void of any con- 
ceit, void of any interest except the ceremony at which he officiated. 

Occasionally he jingled two small bells of bronze, again he took 
a dish of meal and with incantations scattered pinches in the air; 
at one point in the service the little curtain was dropped before his 
face during the performance of some more sacred rite, then looped 
back when he had finished. 

Meanwhile the two priests on either side of the improvised altar 
—a common deal table decked with embroidered altar-cloths—read 
diligently at their prayer-books, puffing cigarettes and imbibing 
bowls of tea in the intervals, and frequently tapping the little 
gongs before them; but their feeble efforts were drowned by the 
lusty crowing of the clarionet in the background. 

In contrast to the officiating priest, these minor ones were gross 
and greasy fellows, with extremely sensual expressions upon their 
heavy features. Their red robes were somewhat less ornate than 
those of the high priest, and, instead of a mitre, each wore a black 
skull cap with a gilt knob at the back of the head, like the egg 
produced by the golden goose. 

“Yeh see them fancy cakes?” remarked the watchman, observ- 
ing my interest in those masterpieces of the confectioner’s art tower- 
ing in front of the priests. “Mebbe yeh noticed that each one has a 
hand stickin’ out o’ the top; they’re considered lucky by them ig- 
norant Chinks! Yessir, they believe in them same ez we believe in 
a rabbit-foot. Ef I wuzn’t on hand, they’d a been snooped long 
ago; I seen three or four tough mugs from another clan rubberin’ 
at them purty hard. Chase yerself yeh—illegitimate offspring of 
a yellow canine.” (These are not the exact words with which he 
expressed himself, as he jabbed in the abdomen a smart young 
dandy of a rival clan, but they convey the idea. 

“You’ve got to make them feel that you’re their superior,” he 
observed ; “else you might as well lay down and quit.” 

I agreed that he was “onto his job.” 

“Say you want to take a look at them josses up the street,” he 
added at the next lull of the din. “There’s a big chief-god that’s 
a wonder, all painted and streaked fierce and gaudy, an’ there’s one 
bunch of smaller ones sittin’ around a table confabulating, an’ a 
few others thet don’t cut ice; but the hero of the occasion is a 
middlin’-sized white feller, him with the fan an’ the blood coming 
out of his eyes. I think the yarn is about how one of his friends, 
or his father mebbe, was in the coller, expectin’ to be shortened by 
a head presently. All right, this young feller hears of it, gits a 
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hoss, rides clean across China, an’ begs an’ cries to be allowed to 
take his place until the blood streams out of his eyes. Now what 
d’ye think.o’ that?” 

“Well,” I suggested, “and then—” 

“Oh, I dunno—the judge let ’em all off with a lecture, I guess, 
an’ the priests got hold of it an’ made a saint outta the guy. There’s 
no perticular beginnin’ ner endin’ to them pipe dreams; but anyhow 
he’s the main cheese here tonight. Better take a squint at his 
nibs.” 

As I elbowed my way down the crowded walk, it was fascinating 
to watch the play of light from bonfires that extended down the 
middle of the street—how it threw into sharp relief the mysterious, 
unfathomable faces of the onlookers, while the dark-clad bodies were 
merged in the shadow. 

And the squatting fire-tenders in the gutters! Grotesque, indeed, 
was the light on each yellow face, the dry wrinkled mask of the 
dotard, the round and shining countenance of a prosperous mer- 
chant, an oval, smooth-skinned face of a boy with lustrous eyes, 
all were illumined by the flickering glare of the sacrificial fires they 
watched. 

Before each crouched figure lay a heap of waste papers—which 
are not waste papers but treasure; for it may be observed that 
each square has a bit of silver tinsel pasted in its center, or is 
punctured with many knife-thrusts, or is cut into some geometrical 
form, which details give them immense value to the dead, or for the 
gods unto whom they ascend in the form of smoke. Beside these 
symbols were more substantial offerings ; each man guarded a bright 
new plan of food, scraps of roast chicken, rice, apples, beans and 
tiny bowls of tea were neatly arranged in each pan and two pair 
of chop-sticks were laid a-top the feast. 

The group of gods was served with an extra large ration, a 
dishpan full, and a few paces. behind them stood a chair with a 
tub of water and a towel—whether a finger-bowl for the feasting 
spirits, or, as the watchman averred, for the accommodation of the 
Prince of Darkness, I will not undertake to decide. 

But this [ noticed: that fierce as may be the streaky countenance 
and glaring eyeballs of the painted paper god, he resembled that 
musketeer, one of the famous three, whose back was unromantic 
and shabby, for it was pieced out with a section of a very “yellow” 
journal. Yes, His Divinity was composed in part of the “Sunday 
Supplement,” with headline something like this: 


IN THE SMART SET’S GIDDY GALLOP; 
SOCIAL PRATTLE BY POLLY PERT. 


The white hero I recognized without difficulty; a sufficiency of 
blood streamed from his eyes and was realistic in its hue—red 
ink, I fancy, was used. The fan with which he gestured wobbled 
pathetically in the wind; only cobblestones weighing down his toes 
prevented his complete collapse. 

As I watched, the fire-tenders set light to their piles of paper 
treasure ; for the priests were moving in procession to the divinities, 
chanting as they proceeded. The great god of the giddy galloping 
posterior was carried the length of the street and back, to the frantic 
accompaniment of vocal and instrumental discord that bore a re- 
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semblance to cats, plenty of cats, doing battle in a boiler-factory. 
The high priest sprinkled with an aster blossom consecrated water 
to right and left as he intoned. 

At the close of this triumphant tour up and down the block, the 
god was incontinently dumped on a fire, the other divinities met 
the same fate, the paper lanterns were torn down and heaped on 
the pyre—even the posts were uprooted and burned. But not the 
eatables; each man seized his own little feast and scudded away, 
while the fancy cakes on the altar were parted by many grasping, 
clawing hands, the watchman repelling attacks of the rival hungry 
tongsmen with smart raps and many a crisp oath. 

And so, in a greedy scramble, a flare of paper fires and clouds 
of stinking smoke, ended the solemn festival. 

Over the grimy roofs of Chinatown and the spiked fences that 
fortify them, dawn tinged with a clean, pale light the eastern sky, 
and I saw it and was glad. 

Los Angeles, 
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UOYA LEAGUE 


(INCORPORATED ) 
TO MAKE BETTER. INDIANS 
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Se-quo-ya, the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(“Sequoias”) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 
Tac ee TE time comes on when the Indians in the desert and 
AC ‘py mountain reservations of Southern California look for- 
fy lk A ward to several months of cold, and of short rations. 
a Sesh California has a vast range of climate, from the Alpine 
to the sub-tropic. The Indian reservations do not 
enjoy the same climate as Los Angeles and San Diego and Santa 
Barbara. Even on the desert, winter is marked by rapid and great 
changes of temperature; and while there is no zero weather, pneu- 
monia is the great disease of the desert. In the mountain reserves 
of Southern California, the altitude is considerable, and the cold 
sufficient to be a hardship and a menace to people of insufficient 
clothing and bedding. As the food supply is scant at best, there 
is seldom sufficient nutriment for the winter. It is a good time to be 
thinking of the Indian Christmas, and to provide a considerable 
amount of eatables and covering for the winter. 

Conditions at Pala continue to improve. These Indians—whose 
famous eviction from Warner’s Ranch stirred the country six years 
ago—have adjusted themselves excellently to the ne whome. They 
have the best reservation in the West—theirs is the only recorded 
case, perhaps, in which Indians have been moved to better land. 
The old affection for the desert home has now largely worn away, 
in face of the manifest material benefits of the new one. This 
year’s crops were excellent; the resident missionary in the historic 
Mission is respected and loved; and the Indians have good friends 
in the traders, Messrs. Salmons and Batchelder. 

The purchase of lands for the Indians of the five Campo Reserva- 
tions has been consummated; and when a little red tape is untied, 
these people will be very much bettered—thanks to the splendid 
campaign made by Southern California, first in supporting them 
through a starvation winter, and then in battering Congress until 
an appropriation of $100,000 was secured for permanent relief by 
giving them lands on which they will be able to make a living by 
frugality and hard work. 

This is a progressive cause. We can hardly hope to see the day 
when something will not need to be done in the way of justice and 
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a fair deal for these First Americans, whose only hope lies in the 
public sentiment of those who occupy the country that once be- 
longed to these half-forgotten national wards. The Sequoya League 
expects to continue its work as the medium of intelligent co-opera- 
tion between public sentiment and the government. Whatever 
moneysr are entrusted to it will be used intelligently, practically and 
economically to the best interests of the Indians. 


Funds for the work: 

Membership— 

Previously acknowledged, $2,574. 

$2 each, Los Angeles, Mrs. P. B. Troy, R. A. Rowan, Mrs. J. R. Lewis, 
J. R. Lewis, Franciscan Fathers, Father Raphael Fuhr, M. H. Sherman, Jos. 
J. Butler, F. A. Nolan, Frank H. Olmsted, A. M. McFarland, Mrs. Clara C. 
Capen, W. E. Hampton, Dr. J. H. Martin, Mrs. Elsie A. Martin, Maj. E. F. 
C. Klokke, Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt, J. G. Chandler, Mrs. J. C. McCoy, Dr. 
Jno. R. Haynes, Benj. Fay Mills, Mary B. Warren. 

$2 each, Pasadena, Mrs. G. F. Leavens, Mrs. P. M. Green, Mrs. Eva Mc- 
Bride, Mrs. M. B. Moody, Mrs. Arturo Bandini, Mrs. Horace M. Dobbins, 
Mrs. Robt. J. Burdette, Chas. H. Frost, Mrs. C. B. Boothe, W. D. Woolwine. 

$2 each, California, Zoeth S. Eldredge, San Francisco; James D. Phelan, 
San Francisco; Mrs. Geo. S. Chambliss, Altadena; Mrs. Helen J. Mason, 
Berkeley; W. A. Nichols, Redlands. 

$2 each, Mary W. Bonsall, Philadelphia; Mary D. Biddle, Montrose, Pa.; 
Flora Golsh, Pa.; Iphie Heckert, Denver; Mrs. Chas. Plummer, Maine. 

Life membership, $50, Gen. Wm. J. Palmer, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

$8, Mrs. Margaret Caldwell, Illinois, 

$6, Mrs. T. W. Allerton, Los Angeles. 

$4, Mrs. Adaline B. Hill, Los Angeles; Mrs. T. W. Brown, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. S. A. P. Wheeler, Los Angeles; Miss Mira Hershey, Los Angeles. 

$2 each, New York, Chas, Eddy, Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Geo. H. Max- 
well, Dr. David W. Houston, Marjorie E. Dana, Mrs. E. M. Fowler, Mrs. 
W. H. Whittingham, Stewart Culin, Brooklyn; Mary J. Carr, Brooklyn. 

$2 each, new members, Arthur W. Line, Guy C. Lewis, W. L. Coatsworth, 
Mrs. W. L. Coatsworth, Dr. Emily G. Hunt, Dr. Elizabeth W. Hunt, Miss 
Ella M. Hunt, Miss H. M. Lincoln, Mrs. C. H. Alden, Miss Martha C. Lath- 
rop, Miss Grace R. Ward, Pasadena; Alfred Dolge, Dolgeville, Cal.; Miss 
Kate G. Fowler, New York; Rev. Edwin Sidney Williams, Saratoga, Cal.; 
Chalfant L. Swain, Aguanga, Cal. 

Relief Fund— 

Previously acknowledged, $1,811.50. 

Mary B. Warren, Los Angeles, $5; Lydia Pike, Pasadena, $1; Mary D. 
Biddle, Montrose, Pa., $2; Marjorie F. Dana, New York, $1.25. 
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